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FOREWORD 

One  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  the 
shift  from  "lectures"  to  "discussions"  as  the  dominant  mode 
of  instruction.  The  chief  reason  for  this  shift  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  student  and  eventual 
adult  as  acquiring  by  actual  exercise  those  basic  competences 
which  all  educated  men  and  women  should  command.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  lecture  system  is  not  well  adapted  to  this 
end. 

Yet  in  the  College,  as  elsewhere,  the  direct  discussion 
of  "discussion"  as  an  instructional  device  has  remained 
curiously  limited  and  nebulous.  The  teacher  who  reports  to 
his  wife,  "We  had  a  good  discussion  today,"  may  mean  anything 
from  "Following  my  opening  remarks  (which  occupied  forty 
minutes),  there  were  several  good  and  pertinent  questions 
from  the  floor,  all  of  which  I  handled  rather  well,"  to  "I 
hardly  needed  to  say  a  word,  once  Smith  and  Thompson  began 
to  argue  about  immortality."  Not  only  have  the  meanings  of 
"discussion"  remained  various  and  undefined;  the  grounds  for 
adopting  it  as  a  teaching  method,  or  for  preferring  one  form 
of  discussion  to  another,  have  not  been  systematically  con- 
sidered. "Discussion"  has  been  defended  on  political  grounds 
as  "democratic,"  on  psychological  grounds  as  "learning  by 
doing"  or  as  "group  therapy,"  and  on  social  grounds  as 
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promoting  beautiful  friendships  and  "an  informal  atmosphere," 
So  far  as  is  known,  however,  the  "discussion"  method,  with  its 
small  classes,  has  never  been  defended  by  a  university  comp- 
troller on  economic  grounds I  More  narrowly,  a  preference  for 
discussion  may  be  based  upon  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  being  taught,  the  sort  of  behavior  con- 
sidered desirable  in  students,  or  the  specific  educational 
ends  of  an  institution,  course,  or  teacher.   Ordinarily,  a 
melange  of  such  considerations  is  advanced  by  those  who  have 
come  to  prefer  teaching  by  discussion. 

Since  the  Spring  of  1947,  the  use  of  discussion  as  an 
instructional  method  has  been  under  investigation  by  five 
members  of  the  College  faculty,  Messrs.  Axelrod,  Bloom, 
Ginsburg,  O'Meara,  and  Williams.  Their  report,  exploratory 
and  tentative  though  it  is  meant  to  be,  should  further  com- 
munication among  college  teachers  concerning  the  problems 
raised  by  the  adoption  of  discussion  as  an  instructional 
procedure.   This  it  hopes  to  do  by  supplying  terms  for  such 
communication,  by  examining  various  bases  for  classifying 
and  ranking  different  kinds  of  discussion,  and  by  relating 
the  empirical  data  which  the  investigation  has  yielded  to 
various  relevant  conceptions  of  knowledge,  the  student,  the 
teacher,  and  the  process  of  learning. 

The  problems  which  the  members  of  this  study  group  have 
defined  and  explored  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and 
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the  devices  which  they  have  hit  upon  for  advancing  their  own 
knowledge  and  use  of  discussion  as  a  method  of  teaching,  are 
now  receiving  further  attention  and  refinement.   Some  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  have  asked  that 
their  current  classes  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  record  and  analyze  their  discussions  with  stu- 
dents. Later  in  the  present  academic  year  and  in  1949-50, 
other  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  similarly  engaged.  In 
addition,  it  is  hoped  that  support  can  be  found  for  further 
intensive  investigation  of  problems  which  this  study  has 
turned  up  and  dealt  with  incompletely  or  not  at  all. 

Certainly,  the  authors  of  the  report  which  follows  would 
be  the  last  to  represent  it  as  being  either  definitive  or 
official  in  what  it  says  about  the  use  of  "discussion"  in  the 
program  of  the  College.  However,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  deserve  the  heartiest  thanks  of  reflective  teachers 
everywhere  for  having  rendered  "discussion"  itself  capable 
of  being  discussed  fruitfully.  Perhaps  it  will  someday  be 
possible  to  know,  not  surmise  or  feel,  that  given  certain 
educational  ends,  a  certain  kind  of  discussion  will  secure 
those  ends  most  effectively.  If  such  a  day  does  in  fact 
arrive,  it  may  well  be  as  a  consequence,  however  remote,  of 
the  process  of  investigation  and  reflection  which  this  study 
has  set  into  motion. 

F.  Champion  Ward 
Dean  of  the  College 


INTRODUCTION1 


During  approximately  the  first  ten  years  of  the  College 
Plan  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  primary  instructional 
technique  used  was  the  lecture.   In  most  of  the  College 
courses,  classes  met  for  two  to  four  lectures  and  one  discus- 
sion per  week.  Usually  the  discussion  was  concerned  with 
reviewing  and  clarifying  points  raised  in  the  lecture.   This 
procedure  was  obviously  an  economical  one  since  several  hun- 
dred students  attended  the  same  lecture  and  only  a  relatively 
small  instructional  staff  was  required  for  a  large  student 
population.   In  the  last  few  years,  the  ratio  of  lectures  to 
discussions  has  been  reversed.   In  many  courses  students  meet 
in  large  groups  for  one  lecture  a  week  and  then  meet  in  groups 
of  20  to  30  for  three  or  four  discussions  each  week.   The 
lecture  is  often  used  only  to  set  the  context  for  a  problem 
or  to  present  an  overview  of  a  topic,  while  the  discussion  is 
regarded  as  the  major  instructional  technique  for  achieving 
the  educational  aims  of  the  course.  This  change,  of  course, 
has  resulted  in  higher  costs,  since  the  instructional  staff 
needed  to  care  for  a  given  number  of  students  under  the  three 
discussions-one  lecture  method  is  more  than  three  times  as 


The  study  group  acknowledges  its  appreciation  of  the 
criticism  and  suggestions  of  several  colleagues  who  read  the 
preliminary  draft  of  this  report.   It  also  acknowledges  its 
gratitude  to  the  instructors  who  permitted  the  group  to 
record  and  observe  their  discussion  classes. 
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great  as  that  required  under  the  three  lectures-one  discussion 
method. 

At  present,  the  faculty,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  relative  emphasis  of  discussion  to  lectures. 
However,  it  is  essential  that  teaching  by  discussion  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  in- 
structional method  is  capable  of  bringing  about  the  attain- 
ment of  the  educational  ends  which  the  College  holds.  This 
report  attempts  to  initiate  this  examination,  but  a  definitive 
evaluation  must  await  the  development  of  agreement  on  what 
constitutes  a  good  discussion. 

During  the  academic  year  1946-1947,  two  members  of  the 
present  group  made  a  preliminary  survey  intended  to  throw 
light  on  a  number  of  the  problems  involved  in  conducting  a 
discussion.   Procedures  used  to  secure  evidence  included  the 
use  of  an  independent  observer,  student-participant  observers, 
and  complete  sound  recordings.   This  exploratory  study  re- 
vealed a  number  of  factors  influencing  the  nature  and  conduct 
of  the  discussion.  For  example,  it  became  clear  that  the 
seating  arrangement  of  students,  e.g.,  in  rows,  or  around  a 
table,  influenced  the  nature  of  the  discussion.  The  extent 
to  which  the  instructBr  rephrased  the  contributions  of  stu- 
dents and  summarized  all  that  had  been  said  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  discussion  affected  the  degree  of  continuity 
which  the  discussion  had  for  some  students.   It  also  became 
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clear  that  monopolizing  of  the  discussion  by  a  few  students 
annoyed  and  irritated  some  of  the  other  students  and  fre- 
quently led  to  rather  passive  behavior  on  their  part.   Another 
observation  was  that  certain  students  habitually  failed  to 
identify  the  central  problem  being  discussed  or  to  see  the 
point  of  the  question  which  was  asked.   Particular  contribu- 
tions of  the  students  which  were  topical  and  dramatic  fre- 
quently led  the  group  into  irrelevant  arguments.   The  level  . 
of  abstraction  at  which  the  instructor  initiated  the  discus- 
sion frequently  affected  its  significance  for  many  students. 
This  exploratory  study  was  sufficiently  promising  to  in- 
dicate the  potential  value  of  a  more  elaborate  study  of  dis- 
cussion techniques  making  use  of  a  clearer  set  of  working 
hypotheses  and  utilizing  a  more  systematic  method  of  assem- 
bling and  analyzing  data.   A  small  group  of  instructors  in 
the  College  agreed  to  carry  on  such  a  study  for  a  year.   In 
a  letter  to  the  Dean  asking  for  financial  support  for  record- 
ing equipment  and  a  part-time  research  assistant,  this  study 
group  tentatively  identified  the  following  aims  of  the  study: 

A.  To  determine  those  purposes  of  the  various  courses 
(taught  by  these  instructors)  which  the  discussion 
technique  is  expected  to  further. 

B.  To  identify  the  problems  in  conducting  a  discussion 
to  achieve  these  purposes. 

C.  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  certain  instruc- 
tional techniques  for  the  attainment  of  specified 
ends. 
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D.  To  develop  methods  of  analyzing  and  describing  a 
discussion. 

E.  To  develop  methods  of  appraising  and  evaluating 
specific  instructional  devices  in  connection  with 
specific  instructional  purposes. 

The  study  group  thought  it  could  safely  take  several 
propositions  as  points  of  departure.   The  oft-repeated  dictum 
that  teaching  is  an  art  does  not,  in  the  minds  of  most 
teachers,  mean  that  an  individual's  teaching  cannot  be  im- 
proved.  It  would  be  held  by  most  teachers  that,  although 
there  are  certain  characteristics  making  for  good  teaching 
which  cannot  be  developed  in  teachers  after  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  teach,  there  are  other  characteristics,  equally 
important,  which  can  be  developed.   Presumably  there  are  some 
principles  which  apply  to  all  teaching,  and  others  which 
apply  or  not  depending  on  the  end  which  the  teacher  has  in 
mind.   A  knowledge  of  both  kinds  of  principles  is  something 
which  can  be  acquired.   Since  teaching  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  way  students  behave,  an  important  aspect  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  would  be  a  definition  of  the  kinds 
of  changes  in  behavior  which  should  be  brought  about  in  stu- 
dents.  The  group  believed  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
elaborate  in  general  terms  such  a  definition.   It  felt  that 
its  efforts  to  do  this  should  be  taken  not  as  an  attempt  to 
close  the  question,  but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  open  it. 

Further,  the  group  thought  it  would  be  agreed  by  everyone 
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that,  although  the  term  "discussion"  is  almost  universally 
used  to  describe  what  goes  on  in  College  classes,  there  are 
differences  in  what  goes  on;  and  these  differences  are  not 
simply  those  dictated  by  subject-matter.  What  one  instructor 
calls  a  discussion  may  look  to  another  like  an  informal  lec- 
ture interspersed  with  questions  from  the  floor.   Thus  the 
question  arises:  Are  these  differences  in  essential,  or  only 
in  superficial,  aspects  of  the  discussion?  Are  the  various 
types  of  discussion  equally  good  for  achieving  the  educational 
ends  of  the  College,  or  is  there  some  order  of  desirability? 
In  other  words,  can  the  different  kinds  of  things  which  the 
student  may  be  asked  to  do  in  class  be  arranged  in  an  order 
of  relevance  to  some  definition  of  the  changes  which  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  place  in  him?  The  group  realized  that 
this  is  difficult  ground  to  explore.  To  an  observer,  what 
the  student  does  in  class  amounts  to  what  he  says  and  fails 
to  say,  his  gestures,  and  his  facial  expressions,  A  student 
may  be  "seeing  the  light"  for  the  first  time  and  the  observer 
will  be  none  the  wiser.  Nevertheless,  it  was  hoped  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  describe  in  general  terms  various  types 
of  student  behavior;  and  then  indicate  which  types  of  behavior 
could  reasonably  be  taken  to  be  productive,  in  the  long  run, 
of  desirable  changes  in  the  student. 

What  are  the  kinds  of  criteria  by  which  we  decided  what 
could  "reasonably  be  taken"?  These  criteria  were  not  those 
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of  "experimental"  research.   Instead,  they  were  those  on  which 
the  members  of  the  study  group,  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence and  thinking,  agreed.   That  is  to  say,  we  attempt  to 
identify  the  essential  characteristics  of  some  kinds  of  stu- 
dent behavior  in  class  and  ask  how  close  these  come  to  the 
kind  of  thing  it  is  expected  the  student  will  be  able  to  do 
as  a  result  of  education.   The  reader  will  readily  identify 
here  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  "learning  by  doing"  hypothesis. 
We  have  certainly  not  "tested"  this  hypothesis  experimentally, 
but  we  do  believe  it  is  sound,  and  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
argument , 

The  group  is  not  denying  the  possibility  of  experimental 
research  on  these  or  similar  aspects  of  the  discussion;  it 
hopes,  in  fact,  that  such  research  would  be  a  part  of  a  more 
ambitious  investigation.   The  experimental  side  of  such  an 
investigation  would,  of  course,  require  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  instructors  and  students  in  various  subject- 
matters. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  terms  which  emerged  in  the  group's 
discussions  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  educated  student  as 
someone  who  is  able  to  do  certain  things  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  classroom  behavior  which  contributes  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  abilities.   A  third  term  is  obviously  what  the 
instructor  does  to  promote  this  learning.   It  is  difficult  to 
be  precise  about  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second 
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terms;  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  define  precisely  the 
relation  between  the  second  and  third  terms.   The  instructor1 s 
role  is  not  that  of  a  cook,  who  can  be  told  to  mix  certain 
ingredients  at  a  given  time  and  expect  with  some  confidence 
to  have  the  anticipated  product  come  out.   However,  we  be- 
lieved we  could  identify  certain  "families"  of  problems  which 
face  instructors  and  these  could,  we  thought,  be  organized 
and  tentatively  solved,  in  part,  according  to  the  ends  which 
the  instructor  is  trying  to  achieve. 

The  study  group  had  at  its  disposal  wire-recording  equip- 
ment and  with  it  obtained  a  large  number  of  recordings  of 
class  discussions  from  ten  instructors  in  a  variety  of 
courses.   From  these,  twenty-five  typewritten  transcripts 
were  made.   These  transcripts,  along  with  what  the  members  of 
the  group  could  remember  of  their  own  teaching  experience  and 
of  their  fellow  instructors'  methods,  represent  the  "data"  in 
the  study. 1  Unquestionably,  these  data  could  profitably  have 
been  more  extensive;  but  in  extenuation,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
transcripts. 

For  a  time,  the  group  explored  the  possibilities  of 


■"■The  group  examined  some  fifteen  books  and  articles 
purporting  to  address  the  problem  of  discussion.   It  found 
a  few  of  these  to  be  good  treatments  of  the  problems  they 
approached,  but  these  problems  were  not  those  the  group 
believed  to  be  central. 
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making  a  sort  of  "communication  analysis"  of  the  transcripts. 
Categories  of  various  kinds  were  drawn  up,  and  frequency 
counts  were  taken  which  would  reveal  the  portion  of  a  discus- 
sion devoted  to  one  sort  of  student-instructor  exchange  or 
another.  For  example,  how  much  of  the  time  did  the  instructor 
take  up  "telling  them"?  How  much  time  was  spent  in  the  at- 
tempts of  instructors  to  get  the  student  to  make  his  ideas 
clear  to  the  group?  How  much  time  was  spent  in  a  "grammatical" 
as  against  an  "analytical"  or  "evaluative"  exploration  of  a 
text?  How  many  of  the  instructors'  questions  were  "give- 
aways"? In  making  this  analysis,  members  of  the  group  clari- 
fied their  thinking;  but  we  concluded  that  such  counting 
activities  would  never  lead  to  the  answers  to  important  ques- 
tions. We  are  sparing  the  reader  the  tables  which  resulted 
from  this  activity.  We  do,  however,  cherish  what  is  perhaps 
the  only  completely  "empirically  determined"  conclusion  in 
the  study,  namely,  that  in  the  sample  of  instructors  recorded, 
none  talked  under  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  some  talked 
considerably  more.  And  we  believe  that  the  instructors  taken 
in  the  sample  could  not  properly  be  termed  garrulous.  An 
incidental  conclusion  we  wish  to  report  is  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  better  means  by  which  an  instructor  can 
discover  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a  discussion 
leader  than  for  him  to  examine  a  typescript  of  his  class 
discussion.  We  also  wish  to  record  that  in  time  we  were  able 
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to  discuss  our  own  performance  in  class  with  surprising 
objectivity.^ 

In  brief,  then,  these  were  our  points  of  departure.   If 
we  had  anything  as  fancy  as  a  "method,"  it  was  simply  that  of 
talking  and  thinking  about  the  considerations  listed  above, 
with  the  transcripts  of  discussions  aiding  as  some  sort  of 
representative  of  "reality." 


This  fact  suggests  that  some  inevitable  def ensiveness 
is  not  a  reason  for  keeping  what  an  instructor  does  in  class 
in  the  same  category  of  privacy  as  his  home  life. 


1.   FORMULATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  "What  is  a  Tgood?  discussion  and  how  is  it  to 
be  attained?"  is  actually  the  final  stage  of  a  single,  complex, 
three-fold  question.   This  immediate  problem  cannot  be  solved 
satisfactorily,  we  are  convinced,  unless  solutions  to  the 
other  two,  logically  prior,  parts  of  the  same  large  question 
are  answered.   The  large  question  may  be  formulated  in  the 
following  way: 

Problem  1:  What  is  it  that  we  want  students  who  are 
trained  by  our  College  to  be  able  to  do? 
We  cannot  attempt  to  answer  what  a  "good"  discussion  is  until 
we  have  set  up  our  ends;  for  we  can  judge  of  "goodness"  only 
by  reference  to  ends. 

Problem  2:  How  does  a  student  learn  to  be  able  to  do  it? 
An  answer  to  this  question  must  be  given,  for  a  class  session 
will  be  only  as  "good"  as  the  degree  to  which  it  makes  the 
student  perform  the  types  of  behavior  by  which  he  acquires 
the  abilities  to  do  the  things  which  we,  with  the  aid  of  our 
instruction,  want  him  to  be  able  to  do. 

Problem  3:  Given  the  ends  of  the  College  program  and  a 
particular  view  about  the  types  of  behavior  a  student 
must  perform  in  order  to  attain  these  ends,  what 
instructional  methods  are  most  appropriate  to  their 
attainment? 
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Many  disagreements  about  instructional  methods  cannot  be 
adequately  resolved  or  even  discussed  unless  the  positions 
taken  by  the  disputing  parties  with  respect  to  the  logically 
prior  problems  of  ends  and  behavior  in  the  learning  process 
are  made  explicit.  We  anticipate  no  disagreement  with  our 
view  that  given  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  program  of  the 
College,  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  evaluate  in- 
structional techniques  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adequacy 
with  which  they  further  these  objectives. 

The  way  in  which  we  have  conceived  our  problem  has  dic- 
tated the  sequence  of  the  sections  which  follow.   Section  2 
of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation,  without 
argument,  of  the  view  about  the  ends  of  a  general  education 
program  which  we  hold  —  the  view  upon  which  the  curriculum 
of  the  College  is  based.  We  shall  then  attempt  to  discuss  in 
Section  3  types  of  student  behavior  during  the  learning  pro- 
cess which  we  take  to  be  an  adequate  answer,  for  our  purposes, 
to  the  second  part  of  the  large  problem. 

We  then  present,  in  greater  detail  —  for  this  is  the 
core  of  our  endeavor  —  our  view,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
preceded,  on  the  appropriateness  of  various  instructional 
methods.   This  constitutes  Section  4  of  the  report. 


2.   THE  ENDS  OF  A  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  to  state 
the  view  about  the  ends  of  education  upon  which  the  program 
of  the  College  is  based,  in  so  far  as  these  ends  are  related 
to  the  discussion  class  as  one  of  the  required  means  to  their 
attainment.  A  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  treatment  of 
the  ends  of  the  College  program  would  demand  treatment,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  such  matters  as  the  advisory  system  and  other 
activities  directed  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  particular  courses,  the  comprehensive 
examination  system,  the  programs  of  lectures,  etc.   Here  we 
shall  take  into  account  only  such  matters  as  will  aid  in 
clarifying  the  nature  and  role  of  the  discussion  method  as 
one  among  the  group  of  procedures  employed  in  the  College 
generally  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 

We  may  begin  by  citing  a  number  of  statements  regarding 
the  aims  of  the  College  taken  from  the  current  Announcements 
(page  39).  In  general  terms,  the  purpose  of  the  College  is 
"to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  general  education, 
that  is,  the  kind  of  education  which  is  desirable  for  every- 
one, whatever  occupation  or  profession  he  expects  to  enter." 
It  is  desired  that  our  program  will  enhance  the  students* 
ability  to  "form  sound  judgments  concerning  the  problems  he 
will  face  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  ...  to  act  intelligently 
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not  only  with  respect  to  his  private  interest  but  to  those  of 

society  as  a  whole,"  The  same  source,  after  explaining  the 

rationale  of  the  contents  of  the  curriculum,  continues: 

A  good  college  course  must  do  more  than  provide  a  survey 
of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.   The  body  of  that 
knowledge  is  not  only  vast  but  constantly  changing.   It 
is  more  important  that  a  college  student  should  learn 
how  knowledge  is  acquired  and  tested  in  any  field  than 
that  he  should  memorize  a  body  of  currently  accepted 
information.   It  is  more  important,  for  example,  that 
a  college  student  should  learn  what  kinds  of  problems 
the  physicist  investigates,  how  he  formulates  them,  and 
by  what  methods  he  seeks  to  solve  them  than  that  he 
should  memorize  a  set  of  generally  accepted  facts  or 
theories  of  physics.  Knowledge  worth  the  name  must  be 
more  than  a  memory  of  facts  and  of  favored  interpreta- 
tions of  facts.   It  involves  an  understanding  of  the 
ways  in  which  facts  are  acquired  and  the  processes  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  interpreted.   All 
real  knowledge  includes  a  grasp  of  reasons. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  ends  is  at  once  at  a  fairly 
high  level  of  generality,  and  practically  oriented.   It  is 
clear  that  the  statement  rests  upon  certain  convictions  con- 
cerning man  and  society,  and  that  these  convictions  have 
consequences  pertinent  to  the  choice  of  educational  means. 
If  the  students  participating  in  our  program  of  general  edu- 
cation were  conceived  to  be  merely  complex  mechanisms, 
trained  or  conditioned  to  react  in  set  patterns  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  certain  stimuli,  the  discussion  method  would  have 
no  place  in  our  institution.  In  such  case,  "knowledge"  would 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  card  catalogue,  and  "discipline"  or 
"ability"  would  be  similar  to  the  capacities  exhibited  by  an 
IBM  sorting  machine  or  an  electronic  calculator.  The  product 
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of  such  a  system  would  not  be  the  possessor  of  this  "knowledge" 
and  "skill"  but  rather  their  bearer— or  perhaps  he  might  be 
said  to  possess  them  in  the  manner  of  a  minor  in  law  who  owns 
a  great  estate  controlled  and  administered  by  legal  guardians. 
The  process  of  imparting  such  "knowledge"  and  "skills"  might 
well  be  named  training,  or  better,  conditioning,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  called  educating.   On  the  positive  side,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  foregoing  statements  concerning  ends  imply  the 
conviction  that  the  recipients  of  college  education  are  men, 
not  animals  or  machines,  and  that  men  are  vital,  plastic, 
originative  sources  of  activities  of  an  intellectual  and 
voluntary  kind.   They  are  capable  of  acquiring  as  their  own, 
habits  of  reasoning  and  reflecting,  of  deliberating  and 
choosing.   Thus  it  is  that  the  end  of  education  to  which  the 
means  of  the  discussion  technique  is  adapted  is  that  of 
developing  the  inherent  powers  of  human  agents.   It  is  through 
discussion,  as  it  will  be  described  in  later  sections  of  this 
report,  that  we  aim  to  achieve  this  end. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that,  from  the  theoretical  or 
purely  philosophical  standpoint,  the  principles  here  appealed 
to  do  not  constitute  a  complete  or  dogmatic  philosophy  of 
life,  man,  and  society.  These  principles  may  be  said  to  be 
incomplete  or  "open"  in  several  senses.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  in  our  present  society  in  which  variety  of  doctrine  and 
opinion  rather  than  agreement  and  unity  of  view  are  charac- 
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teristics.   It  is  our  conviction,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 

possible,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  generally  accepted  and 

theoretically  complete  philosophy  of  life,  to  establish  a 

coherent  practical  plan  for  general  or  liberal  education. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  general,  incomplete, 

and  practically-oriented  view  presented  here  is  compatible 

with  a  variety  of  complete  philosophies.  More  than  one 

complete  philosophy,  to  use  this  expression,  would  agree 

perfectly  well  in  effect,  although  probably  with  certain 

reservations  as  to  terms  used,  concerning  the  ends  and  means 

in  question.   The  points  of  agreement  are  simple  and  clear 

and  the  essentials  have  been  stated  in  one  of  the  passages 

quoted  above. 

Knowledge  worth  the  name  must  be  more  than  a  memory  of 
facts  and  of  favored  interpretations  of  facts.   It  in- 
volves an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  facts  are 
acquired  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  they 
have  been  interpreted.  All  real  knowledge  includes  a 
grasp  of  reasons. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  discussion  method  as  a  means 
is  determined  only  by  the  end  set  forth  above.  This  end,  as 
has  been  noted,  is  acceptable  to  many  diverse  complete  phi- 
losophies.  In  other  words,  the  discussion  method  of  itself 
does  not  determine  any  specific  educational  content — it  is 
a  "putty  nose"  which  is  able  to  serve  diverse  ends,  in 
respect  of  content,  equally  well. 


3.   TYPES  OF  STUDENT  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS1 

It  is  important  to  know  what  are  the  various  types  of 
student  behavior  or  activity  which  may  take  place  in  class, 
and  it  is  important  to  know  the  relation  of  these  types  of 
behavior  to  various  ends  of  education,  because  it  is  pre- 
sumably on  the  grounds  of  wanting  the  student  to  behave  in  a 
certain  way  that  the  instructor  chooses  what  he  himself  will 
do  in  class.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  that  the  instructor 
does,  he  does  as  a  result  of  conscious  deliberation.  An 
instructor  may  teach  as  he  does  because  of  unexamined  habit, 
and  the  degree  to  which  habits  are  open  to  examination  will 
vary  from  individual  to  individual;  but  if  the  instructor 


The  group  would  like  to  report  the  many  difficulties 
it  encountered  in  its  consideration  of  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion (Problem  2  in  our  formulation,  on  p.  10,  of  the  total 
problem):  How  does  a  student  learn  to  do  those  things  which 
the  ends  of  the  College  postulate  as  appropriate?  In  our 
original  plan,  the  present  section,  which  concentrates  on 
observable  student  behavior  during  the  learning  process, 
was  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  section  on  the  "nature  of 
learning,"  which,  without  making  any  distinction  between 
overt  and  non-overt  behavior  in  the  learner,  was  to  present 
a  description  of  those  aspects  of  the  learning  process  that 
are  relevant  to  the  ends  of  the  College  program.  That 
section,  after  many  rewritings  and  rather  heated  discussions, 
was  finally  deleted  from  the  report;  this  decision  reflected 
a  view  expressed  by  some  members  of  the  group  early  in  the 
planning  of  the  report  —  a  view  asserting  that  deliberation 
can  legitimately  proceed  directly  from  the  ends  postulated 
to  desirable  kinds  of  student  behavior  which  take  place 
during  the  learning  process  rather  than  progress  from  the 
ends  postulated,  to  the  nature  of  learning  (especially  with 
respect  to  these  ends),  from  which,  then,  a  characterization 
of  desirable  student  behavior  is  to  be  derived. 
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deliberates  about  his  teaching,  he  will  consider  the  question 
of  what  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  the  student  to  do. 

This  section  of  the  report  will  be  concerned  with  des- 
cribing in  general  terms  certain  types  of  student  behavior 
in  the  classroom  and  will  explore  the  relation  of  these  types 
to  the  educational  ends  which  were  discussed  in  Section  2. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  types  of  student  behavior  to  be 
considered  are  the  only  ones  which  analysis  of  the  learning 
situation  might  yield.   These  types,  and  not  others,  are 
taken  up  because  these  are  the  ones  most  immediately  related 
to  the  general  educational  ends  of  the  College.   Student  be- 
havior in  class  could  be  divided  into  types  on  the  grounds, 
for  example,  of  whether  or  not  students  became  acquainted  with 
one  another,  or  on  the  grounds  of  whether  or  not  certain 
"adjustment"  needs,  defined  in  terms  of  mental  hygiene,  were 
satisfied.  But  since  the  College  assumes  that  functions  of 
this  kind  are  not  the  business  of  classroom  instruction,  stu- 
dent behavior  will  not  be  analyzed  from  this  point  of  view. 

However,  the  fact  that  this  report  will  concentrate  upon 
intellectual  aspects  of  learning  should  not  be  taken  as  as- 
serting that-  only  intellectual  factors  affect  such  learning. 
It  is  admitted  that  not  only  may  the  best  teaching  leave  a 
seriously  upset  student  untouched,  but  that  even  the  general 
run  of  students  learn  more  or  less  because  of  factors  other 
than  their  encountering  better  or  worse  teaching  as  defined 
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in  purely  intellectual  terms.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
there  are  motivated  and  unmotivated  students.  Unfortunately, 
there  are,  as  every  instructor  knows,  many  facets  to  motivation, 
And  while  there  would  probably  be  no  great  disagreement  among 
instructors  over  the  signs  which  identify  a  well-motivated 
student,  there  will  be  great  disagreement  over  what  it  is 
that  will  necessarily  (or  even  generally)  produce  such  a  stu- 
dent. To  attempt  to  resolve  such  differences  through  some 
sort  of  empirical  study  was  a  job  of  too  great  dimensions  for 
the  group.  The  alternative  remained  of  taking  some  theory  of 
"emotional  factors"  which  influence  learning,  or  constructing 
one  out  of  hand  and  using  this  to  establish  categories  of  stu- 
dent behavior  or  student-instructor  interaction.  But  since 
such  a  system  of  categories  would  inevitably  seem  arbitrary 
and  meaningless  to  all  those  who  did  not  share  a  predilection 
for  the  particular  brand  of  psychological  theory  it  was  based 
upon,  such  an  effort  was  not  made.  Thus,  the  group's  position 
in  regard  to  non-intellectual  factors  which  may  influence  stu- 
dent learning  is  that  they  exist  and  should  be  investigated, 
but  that  no  such  investigation  is  being  reported  here.  How- 
ever, by  the  very  fact  of  making  a  report  which  is  restricted 
to  intellectual  factors,  we  are  implicitly  rejecting  the 
proposition  that  teaching  is  essentially  "therapy"  of  an 
emotional  sort. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  types  of  student  behavior 
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to  be  considered  in  this  report  will  rest  on  differences 
which  we  believe  can  be  observed  in  intellectual  activity. 
The  learning  which  a  student  does  can  be  classified  on  the 
principle  of  the  degree  to  which  the  student  himself  organizes 
what  he  learns  as  against  learning  material  that  is  pre- 
organized.  An  objection  might  be  raised  to  this  distinction. 
Looking  at  learning  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learner,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  must,  in  fact,  organize  whenever  he  learns. 
Rote  learning  may,  to  some  extent,  involve  the  retention  of 
something  (hardly  knowledge)  which  has  no  meaning  to  the 
learner;  but  if  information  or  ideas  are  mastered  by  the 
learner,  they  must  be  either  related  to  what  has  previously 
been  known  by  the  individual  or  formed  into  a  new  relational 
pattern;  in  either  case,  they  are  organized  in  a  significant 
way.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  learning  from  the 
side  of  what  is  taught,  it  might  be  objected  that  nothing  can 
be  "pre-organized"  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  produce  by  some 
effortless  process  in  the  learner  even  that  state  where  he 
can  repeat  in  more  or  less  coherent  form  what  he  has  heard; 
the  most  passive  listener  must  interpret  what  he  hears  in 
terms  of  what  he  already  knows,  and  granting  his  previous 
knowledge  is  adequate  and  his  powers  of  interpretation  acute, 
he  will  understand  more  or  less  what  the  speaker  means. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  a  learner's 
understanding  of  a  relation  which  is  pointed  out  to  him  and 
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a  learner's  apprehension  of  the  relation  for  himself.  This 
distinction  is  widely  recognized  in  the  familiar  contrast  of 
"learning  from  teaching"  as  against  "learning  from  experience." 
The  argument  presented  here  is  that  the  same  contrast  may- 
legit  imately  be  set  up  within  the  category  of  "learning  from 
teaching."  That  is,  learning  from  teaching  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  leave  the  learner  only  with  the  teacher's  or  textbook 
maker's  idea  of  what  is  significant;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  leave  the  learner  not  only  with  this  but  with  the  capacity 
to  identify  what  is  significant.  Both  cases  are  alike  in 
involving  previous  knowledge  and  resulting  in  something 
called  "understanding."  Yet,  if  a  learner's  experience  is 
restricted  purely  to  the  first  kind  of  learning,  he  will  pre- 
sumably develop  habits  of  learning  of  this  sort,  and  likewise 
with  the  second  kind  of  learning.   There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  relative  value  of  these  different  intellectual  habits. 
It  may  be  argued  that  while  this  distinction  of  two  types 
of  learning  may  be  of  value  in  considering  the  mastery  of 
certain  subject  matters,  it  is  useless  for  others.   This 
argument  would  insist  on  the  distinction  between  the  subject 
matter  learned  by  a  person  undergoing  interrogation  by  Socrates 
and  the  subject  matter  of  a  person  learning,  say,  genetics. 
The  learning  in  the  first  case  deals  with  a  "matter"  resulting 
from  everyday  experience,  the  learning  in  the  second  case 
deals  with  a  matter  which  would  never  be  revealed  by  such 
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experience.   The  first  is  a  case  of  the  learner's  discover- 
ing justifiable  relationships  between  ideas,  and  between 
common  "facts"  and  ideas;  the  second  is  a  case  of  the 
learner* s  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  discovered 
through  specialized  techniques  of  inquiry  and  ultimately  of 
his  being  able  to  explain  them  in  terms  of  some  classifica- 
tion or  theory.   Thus,  in  this  view,  the  learner's  task  (at 
least  with  certain  material,  material  which  in  the  truest 
sense  is  the  object  of  learning)  cannot  properly  be  called 
one  of  organizing  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  "getting  the 
facts"  and  following  the  organization  in  which  they  are  in- 
evitably presented.  According  to  this  view,  the  student  is 
not  thought  of  as  a  person  who  already  knows  a  great  deal, 
but  knows  it  confusedly,  and  is  unable  to  make  distinctions, 
to  recognize  his  assumptions,  to  see  clearly  the  actual  im- 
plications of  what  he  knows;  rather,  for  adherents  of  this 
view,  the  student  is  thought  of  as  someone  who  is  ignorant 
of  both  facts  and  theories.   (A  further  view  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  this  position — but  one  which  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  it — holds  that  the  initial  task  of  education 
is  to  give  the  students  "the  facts"  and  that  subsequently 
they  can  learn  to  think  about  them. ) 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  position 
which  has  just  been  roughly  indicated.   Ignorance  of  the  facts 
in  any  field  certainly  precludes  the  learner's  organizing 
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them,  and  the  facts  which  must  be  known  in  many  fields  are 
not  those  which  the  student  may  be  expected  to  have  simply 
picked  up.  But  if  the  College1 s  assumption  is  accepted, 
that  knowledge  "involves  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  facts  are  acquired  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  have  been  interpreted,"  the  view  of  learning  which 
the  position  accepts  is— to  say  the  most  for  it— inadequate. 
Those  who  accept  this  view  of  knowledge  do  not  deny  that 
every  field  of  knowledge  has  its  principles,  theories,  de- 
finitions (or,  in  general,  intellectual  constructs)  by  which 
the  facts  are  organized;  nor  do  they  deny  that  the  student 
should  have  an  understanding  of  these.  But  the  word  "under- 
standing" has  an  unfortunate  ambiguity.  For  some  it  means 
only  the  first  of  the  following  capacities  and  for  others  it 
means  one  or  more  of  these  in  addition: 

being  able  to  repeat  verbally  a  principle  when  asked 
what  "x"  principle  is; 

being  able  to  explain  how  a  principle  is  part  of  the 
structure  by  which  certain  facts  are  organized, 
when  the  learner  has  himself  had  this  question 
explained  to  him; 

being  able  to  apply  a  principle  in  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing facts  to  some  degree  novel  to  the  student; 

being  able  to  explain  the  rational  grounds  for  a 
principle  and  its  relations  to  other  principles 
and  constructs  (either  supplementary  or  contra- 
dictory) when  these  have  been  explained  to  the 
student; 

being  able  to  do  the  same  when  (a)  the  principle, 
etc.,  has  been  identified  for  the  student  but  has 
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not  been  put  in  the  student's  terms  and  with  great 
elaboration,  as  might  be  done  in  a  class,  and  (b)  the 
principle  is  not  explained  at  length,  or  even  iden- 
tified, but  simply  employed  instead. 

But  surely  the  understanding  which  general  education  is 

concerned  with  must  involve  all  of  these  capacities.  The 

student  must  not  only  know  certain  truths  but  be  capable  of 

participating  in  the  process  by  which  truth  is  obtained.   As 

an  early  writer  on  education  put  it: 

The  teaching  they  gave  to  their  people  was  ready  but 
rough.  For  they  used  to  suppose  that  they  trained  people 
by  imparting  to  them  not  the  art  but  its  products,  as 
though  anyone  professing  that  he  would  impart  a  form  of 
knowledge  to  obviate  pain  in  the  feet,  were  then  not  to 
teach  a  man  the  art  of  shoemaking,  or  the  sources  whence 
he  can  acquire  anything  of  the  kind,  but  were  to  present 
him  with  several  pairs  of  shoes  of  all  sorts:  for  he  has 
helped  him  to  meet  his  need,  but  has  not  imparted  to  him 
any  art. 

The  distinction  between  that  learning  which  requires  that 
the  student  himself  organize  what  is  to  be  learned  as  against 
that  learning  which  consists  of  the  learner1 s  reception  of  a 
pre-organized  and  articulated  "knowledge"  is,  then,  applic- 
able to  all  fields*  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  distinction 
can  be  applied  with  the  same  ease  in  all  fields;  the  conven- 
tions of  many  fields  make  it  extremely  difficult.   The  bal- 
ance between  memory  of  detail  as  against  understanding  of  the 
principles,  etc.,  by  which  the  detail  can  be  rationally  or- 
ganized has  often  been  heavily  in  favor  of  the  memory  of 
detail.   It  is  probable  that  the  optimum  proportion  of  atten- 
tion between  these  two  aspects  of  learning  is  something  which 
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differs  from  field  to  field  and  from  level  to  level  within 
fields.  But  this  is  far  too  intricate  a  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed here  and  its  solution  does  not  advance  us  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 

If  those  student  behaviors  which  may  be  observed  by  a 
visitor  in  a  classroom  (or  which  may  be  noted  or  inferred 
from  a  typescript  of  a  discussion)  were  arranged  in  order 
according  to  the  principle  of  whether  or  not  the  student  is 
being  required  to  organize  his  learning,  something  like  the 
following  would  result: 

1.  The  student  listens  to  the  instructor  expound 
a  point. 

2.  The  student  asks  questions  in  order  to  clarify 
in  his  own  mind  what  the  instructor  has  said. 

3.  The  student  challenges  the  instructor's  statements. 

4»  The  student  propounds  his  own  solution  to  a  problem 
and  has  it  approved  or  corrected  by  the  instructor; 
if  corrected,  he  listens  to  the  instructor's  reasons 
for  modifying  or  rejecting. 

5.  The  student  propounds  his  own  solution  to  a  problem 
and  is  led  by  the  instructor  to  elaborate  and  to 
defend  it  against  attack,  to  relate  it  to  other 
ideas,  to  modify  it,  if  necessary,  in  the  light  of 
the  attacts,  etc. 

6.  The  student  participates  in  a  group  effort  in  which 
#5  is  done  by  other  students  as  well  as  by  himself. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  dealing 

with  questions  which  this  continuum  raises.   It  would,  first 

of  all,  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  first  of 

these  types  of  behavior  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the 
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student  is  receiving  pre-organized  learning,  or  that  the  sixth 
guarantees  that  he  is  organizing  his  learning  himself.   The 
student  may  be  exercising  all  of  his  powers  in  dealing  with 
what  an  instructor  gives  him  in  a  lecture.   The  instructor 
may  be  presenting  something  on  a  platter  or  he  may  be  present- 
ing something  which  requires  all  the  arts  at  the  student* s 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  behavior  described  in 
#6  were  being  managed  badly  by  the  instructor,  the  student 
might  be  merely  "shooting  the  breeze."  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  a  class  meeting  is  not  simply  an 
occasion  for  the  student's  exercise  of  arts  but  a  device  for 
compelling  him  to  exercise  these  arts  and  assisting  him  to  do 
so  correctly.  This  means  that  the  instructor  must  know 
(a)  whether  or  not  the  student  is  doing  so  and  (b)  how  well 
he  is  doing  so  and  when  he  is  falling  down.   The  weakness  in 
even  the  best  lecture  (i.e.,  one  that  presents  the  optimum 
grounds  for  student  thought)  is  that  if  it  is  not  followed  by 
other  procedures,  the  instructor  remains  ignorant  of  the  dir- 
ection of  the  student's  thinking  and  that  thinking  remains 
uncorrected. 

It  is  true  that  expositions  by  the  instructor  are  often 
regarded  not  so  much  as  a  device  for  telling  the  student 
what  is  "the  truth"  about  a  particular  topic,  but  as  a  model 
which  the  student  can  profitably  imitate.  Method  may  undoubt- 
edly be  learned  by  following  a  model,  but  the  instructor  must 
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still  meet  the  problems  of  ascertaining  how  well  the  student 
is  using  this  method,  and  of  creating  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect a  student's  errors.  Recognizing  this,  some  instructors 
make  the  students1  formulation  and  articulation  of  their  own 
ideas  the  heart  of  class  instruction.  In  this  way  it  is 
assured  that  the  student  himself  carries  on  a  process,  rather 
than  following  that  of  the  instructor. 

But  a  part  of  learning  a  process  is  being  corrected  when 
false  steps  are  made  in  carrying  out  the  process.  This  cor- 
rection may  occur  in  two  ways.   In  one  way,  the  instructor 
either  approves  the  student's  statement  or  corrects  it.   The 
latter  may  occur  in  the  case  of  matters  of  fact:  the  student 
is  ignorant  and  the  instructor  informs  him  of  what  is  so.   It 
may  also  occur  in  the  case  of  a  more  general  statement  of  the 
student.   If  so,  it  poses  this  problem:  the  instructor's  cor- 
rection may  eliminate  error  in  respect  to  the  topic  at  hand, 
and  this  undoubtedly  reflects  on  the  method  by  which  this 
error  was  reached.   If  the  instructor's  exposition  of  the 
error  committed  is  a  careful  one,  the  student  will  have  a 
model  of  how  statements  may  be  criticized,  which  is  certainly 
much  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  his  being 
led  to  identify  his  errors  and  correct  them  himself.  The 
second  method  of  correction,  then,  takes  this  to  be  true  and 
substitutes  for  instructor  performance  (the  procedure  des- 
cribed as  #4)  the  type  of  question  which  will  lead  the  student 
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to  make  the  corrections  himself.   This  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  instructor  in  several  ways.  What  the  student  says  may 
be  in  contradiction  to  what  he  himself  has  already  said  or  to 
what  has  been  stated  by  someone  else  and  accepted  by  the 
class.  The  student  may  be  asked  to  explain  how  these  con- 
flicting statements  are  to  be  reconciled.  Another  approach 
is  to  have  the  student  develop  the  position  he  is  taking, 
i.e.,  to  explain  either  the  grounds  for  the  position  or  the 
implications  which  follow  from  it,  or  both.  The  student  may 
then  be  asked  to  reconcile  these  propositions  with  conflicting 
propositions  which  either  he,  or  the  class,  or  the  text  has 
accepted.  Such  questions  may  be  asked  both  when  the  proposi- 
tion at  issue  is  about  what  an  author  said  and  when  it  is 
about  the  subject  matter  directly. 

But  the  correction  of  error  in  executing  a  process  is 
secondary  to  the  execution  of  the  process.  If  a  student  is 
to  be  led  to  propound  his  own  interpretations,  to  elaborate 
and  defend  these,  and  relate  them  to  other  ideas,  what  will 
he  be  doing?  In  part,  at  least,  he  will  be  making  distinc- 
tions where  these  are  required,  sharpening  distinctions 
where  they  have  already  been  made,  establishing  the  relation 
between  more  general  principles  or  alternative  sets  of  prin- 
ciples and  his  analysis,  establishing  the  relation  between 
his  analysis  and  others  made  by  fellow- students  or  authors,  and 
recognizing  implications  of  his  principles  or  analysis.  The 
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student  may  be  provoked  to  such  behavior  by  questions  or 
challenging  statements  put  to  him  either  by  the  instructor 
or  other  students. 

The  nature  of  such  questions  will  differ  as  the  students 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  differ  in  intellectual  maturity 
and  as  the  group  as  a  whole  becomes  more  expert.   One  mark  of 
a  student's  progress  in  a  subject  matter  is  his  increased 
grasp  of  the  appropriate  questions  which  he  should  put  to 
(1)  anyone  asserting  propositions  about  the  subject  matter 
(including  authors  of  texts),  and  (2)  to  himself  concerning 
what  it  is  precisely  that  is  being  said  about  the  subject 
matter.  Early  in  his  experience  with  discussing  a  subject 
matter  the  student  not  only  does  not  know  the  right  questions 
of  this  sort,  but  also  he  has  no  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about 
finding  the  answers  to  such  questions.  He  will  have  some 
ideas  on  either  the  subject  matter  or  what  it  is  the  author 
in  question  has  said  about  the  subject  matter,  but  there  will 
be  a  considerable  gap  between  those  ideas  and  anything  which 
represents  a  defensible  answer  to  the  afore-mentioned  ques- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  instructor's  task 
to  get  the  student  to  enlarge  on  these  incomplete  notions  to 
the  point  where  he  sees  their  relevance  to  the  questions 
asked,  i.e.,  to  the  various  important  "angles"  of  the  subject 
matter  under  consideration.  A  correlative  aspect  of  this 
early  stage  is  that  the  student  will  set  out  to  answer  a 
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question  different  from  the  one  addressed  to  him.   Here  again, 
of  course,  the  student  can  be  told  that  he  is  ignoring  a  dis- 
tinction, or  he  can  be  brought  to  see  this  under  questioning. 
It  can  be  seen  readily  that  because  of  these  factors,  a  dis- 
cussion section  which  includes  such  procedures  will  at  first 
employ  more  detailed  and  elementary  questions,  and  consequently 
move  at  a  slower  pace,  than  later  in  its  career. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  several  difficult  problems  are 
posed  for  the  instructor  under  this  method:  how  far  can  he 
go  in  clarifying  the  thinking  of  the  slower  students  without 
boring  those  in  a  more  advanced  stage?  And  how  can  the  in- 
structor make  palatable  to  the  student  the  discomforts  which 
accompany  this  process  of  thinking  a  problem  out  for  himself? 
By  previous  training  and  perhaps  by  nature,  students  are  in- 
clined to  want  to  know  the  answers,  and  to  know  them  as  soon 
as  the  questions  are  posed.  The  first  reaction  of  students 
to  the  processes  indicated  above  is  that  the  answers  are  both 
obscured  and  postponed.   It  is  unquestionable  that  these  pro- 
cedures produce  in  the  student  a  kind  of  tension.   It  is 
arguable  that  becoming  able  to  undergo  such  tensions  is  a 
part  of  education.   There  may  be,  however,  ways  by  which 
undergoing  such  tensions  may  be  made  easier  for  the  student. 
This  problem  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  section  as  it 
affects  decisions  of  the  instructor. 

Since  it  is  the  end  of  this  type  of  discussion  to  allow 
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the  student  to  engage  in  certain  mental  operations,  there  are 
specific  concerns  imposed  on  the  instructor.  The  first  arises 
from  the  fact  that  time  prevents  giving  everyone  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  his  ideas.   It  is  necessary  then  that  some 
cross-section  of  the  group  be  tapped,  a  cross-section  both 
in  respect  to  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  point  of  view. 
Further,  since  the  students  will  be  basing  their  thinking  on 
questions  and  statements,  it  is  necessary  that  these  be 
understood.   Promoting  this  understanding  is  related,  in 
part,  to  clarity  of  statement  and,  in  part,  to  the  discus- 
sion's following  an  order  which  moves  from  what  is  better 
known  to  the  student  to  what  is  less  known.  There  are 
simpler  and  more  complex  aspects  to  any  topic.  On  the 
simpler  aspects  the  student  already  has  views,  however  con- 
fused, or  knows  about  views  popularly  held.   If  these  views 
are  used  as  the  point  of  departure,  surely  there  will  be  a 
greater  chance  that  what  is  said  will  be  understood  by  all 
members  of  the  group.  Although  it  is  certain  that  as  the 
discussion  proceeds  toward  greater  refinement  some  students 
will  get  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the  thesis  that  all 
who  are  interested  should  understand  what  is  going  on  for 
most  of  the  discussion  session. 

So  far,  this  review  of  types  of  student  behavior  has 
proceeded  without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  most 
topics  discussed  in  class  bear  some  relation  to  works  read 
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outside  of  class.   It  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  texts 
can  result  in  the  same  range  of  student  behavior  as  discus- 
sion of  a  general  topic  independent  of  a  given  text.   The 
student  may  be  told  what  the  author  says,  or  has  said  else- 
where, he  may  have  his  statements  as  to  the  author's  meaning 
corrected,  etc.  Texts  may  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  a  discussion  in  several  senses.   The  most  casual  reading 
of  a  text  should  furnish  a  group  with  a  common  body  of  in- 
formation, a  view  of  one  definition  of  a  particular  problem 
and  the  limits  of  the  problem,  and  some  grasp  of  the  author's 
arguments  and  conclusions.   It  is  possible  for  members  of  a 
group  to  discuss  an  author  simply  by  giving  their  reactions 
to  the  ideas  in  the  text,  perhaps  accompanied  by  some  defense. 
There  is  most  danger  of  this  happening  in  those  areas,  like 
the  social  sciences,  where  student  opinion  is  uninhibited  on 
most  topics.  A  somewhat  similar  approach  is  to  put  the 
author  of  a  text  in  the  position  of  being  a  casual  introduc- 
tion and  conveyer  of  information  on  some  topic.   If  the 
author  under  consideration  is  one  of  some  subtlety  and  pene- 
tration, such  treatment  will  appear  cavalier  to  the  instructor 
interested  in  developing  intellectual  skills.  The  intellec- 
tual operations  of  drawing  distinctions,  making  relations,  etc., 
which  such  an  instructor  hopes  the  student  will  learn  to  do, 
have  been  done  by  a  good  author.  Quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  instructor  believes  the  author 
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has  done  all  this  as  a  result  of  the  right  principles,  if  the 
author  is  good,  he  has  performed  these  operations  well,  with 
whatever  principles.  To  the  degree  that  the  student  can 
follow  such  an  author,  he  has  gained  an  insight  into  the 
"angles"  of  the  problem,  as  seen  from  the  particular  author's 
point  of  view.   (Of  course,  all  the  arts  which  can  be  exer- 
cised on  a  text  consisting  of  a  printed  page  may  be  exercised 
on  a  "text"  consisting  of  the  spoken  word.  There  are  obvious 
pedagogical  advantages  in  the  student's  having  the  text  before 
him  when  it  is  discussed  and  being  able  to  retrace  his  steps 
over  the  argument.)  Under  these  circumstances,  the  student 
can  begin  to  perform  outside  of  class  a  task  of  the  same 
nature  that  he  is  to  undertake  in  class.   If  this  process  of 
thinking  before  class  as  well  as  in  it  can  be  encouraged,  the 
student's  progress  can  be  so  much  the  more  rapid.  The  student 
can  be  encouraged  to  do  this  by  being  shown  that  it  is  im- 
portant and  by  being  shown  how  to  do  it. 

The  Humanities  2  course  teaches  the  skills  of  reading, 
but,  of  course,  such  skills  are  not  developed  in  a  year,  nor 
in  one  course.   As  a  result  of  this  general  position,  in- 
structors in  courses  which  are  in  no  sense  "reading"  courses 
may  feel  that  they  must  devote  a  sizeable  proportion  of  time 
teaching  students  how  to  "go  at"  an  author.   Such  instructors 
may  be  accused  by  their  colleagues  of  engaging  in  hermeneutics 
rather  than  "teaching  a  subject."  This  accusation  seems  to 
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assume  either  that  "subject  matter"  can  be  "taught"  indepen- 
dently of  intellectual  skills,  or  that  such  skills  are  ac- 
quired by  the  student  without  explicit  attention  being  dir- 
ected to  them.   Another  accusation  addressed  to  instructors 
who  take  this  view  is  that  exhaustive  inquiry  into  what  an 
author  is  saying  implies  that  he  is  being  set  up  as  an 
authority.   The  instructor  is  thus  automatically  lumped  with 
that  group  or  supposed  group  which  equates  learning  with 
acquaintance  with  "the  cultural  heritage."  That  this  assump- 
tion is  unwarranted  follows  from  the  distinction  between 
accepting  an  author  as  good  because  he  has  written  accurately 
'Lr.i   accepting  him  as  good  because  he  is  "right"  in  all  or  in 
the  principal  assertions  which  he  makes. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  good  teaching  toward  the 
educational  ends  held  by  the  College  means  the  encouragement 
by  the  instructor  of  those  overt  behaviors  which  furnish  the 
opportunity  for,  and  further,  actually  demand,  the  student's 
thinking  for  himself.   It  is  admitted  that  "the  facts"  are 
an  important  part  of  the  learning  situation,  and  that  in  some 
situations  the  fasts  must  simply  be  told  to  the  student.  But 
while  both  "facts"  and  "thinking"  are  important  as  defined  in 
the  ends  of  the  College,  the  folkways  of  American  education 
and  other  circumstances  are  likely,  unless  specific  attention 
is  given  to  the  problem,  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter. 
Instructors  generally  are  more  likely  to  err  in  the  direction 
of  being  oracles  than  in  the  direction  of  being  gadflies. 


4.   THE  CLASS  DISCUSSION:  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

We  have  set  forth  in  Section  2  the  educational  ends 
toward  which  instructors  in  the  College  are  striving;  and  we 
have,  in  the  preceding  section,  investigated  types  of  beha- 
vior by  which  a  student  learns  to  do  those  things  which  the 
ends  of  the  College  postulate  as  appropriate.   It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  our  consideration  of  this  last  subject,  a 
continuum  of  student  behavior  was  set  up,-*-  and  that  in  our 
view,  any  set  of  procedures  used  by  an  instructor  will  proba- 
bly be  "better"  as  it  calls  forth,  in  the  student,  an  increas* 
ingly  larger  amount  of  the  kind  of  behavior  represented  in 
the  continuum  as  one  moves  downward. 


^he  points  on  that  continuum  are: 

1.  The  student  listens  to  the  instructor  expound  a 
point. 

2.  The  student  asks  questions  in  order  to  clarify  in 
his  own  mind  what  the  instructor  has  said. 

3.  The  student  challenges  the  instructor's  statements. 

4»  The  student  propounds  his  own  solution  to  a  problem 
and  has  it  approved  or  corrected  by  the  instructor; 
if  corrected,  he  listens  to  the  instructor's  reasons 
for  modifying  or  rejecting. 

5.  The  student  propounds  his  own  solution  to  a  problem 
and  is  led  by  the  instructor  to  elaborate  and  to  de- 
fend it  against  attack,  to  relate  it  to  other  ideas, 
to  modify  it,  if  necessary,  in  the  light  of  the 
attacks,  etc. 

6.  The  student  participates  in  a  group  effort  in  which 
#5  is  done  by  other  students  as  well  as  by  himself. 
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For  purposes  of  our  presentation  in  this  section,  let  us 
label  a  group  of  procedures  which  would  accomplish  such  an 
end,  as  "Procedures-D";  and,  again  for  purposes  of  presenta- 
tion here,  let  us  label  an  instructor  who  consistently  uses 
Procedures-D  as  a  "D-instructor."  Conversely,  a  set  of  pro- 
cedures which  would  call  forth  in  student  behavior  the  steps 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  continuum  (as  we  have  set  it 
forth  pictorially) ,  with  an  increasing  tapering  off  from 
step  #4  downward,  will  be  called  "Procedures-U";  and  an 
instructor  who  uses  Procedures-U  consistently  will  be  known 
as  a  ,fU-instructor.ff  In  similar  fashion,  we  shall  speak  of 
a  "U-session"  and  of  a  "D-session." 

These  labels  will  appear  to  a  casual  reader  to  complicate 
the  machinery  of  exposition.  Actually,  however,  without  these 
or  similar  labels,  exposition  would  be  impossible.  We  refuse 
to  use  descriptive  names  for  a  very  good  reason:  either  they 
cover  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is  included,  or  they  are 
so  general  as  to  be  ambiguous.  As  a  consequence,  they  can 
easily  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of  our  position  by  a  reader 
who  may  forget  the  precise  way  in  which  they  are  defined  here 
and  will  come  to  substitute  his  own  definitions.  Letters,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  being  completely  mean- 
ingless except  in  terms  of  the  definitions  given  here.  "D" 
and  "U"  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  indicate  the  direction 
(down,  up)  on  the  Student  Behavior  Continuum  presented  in  the 
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preceding  section. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  reader  before  he  continues  that 
Procedures-D  do  not  constitute  one  definite  set  of  classroom 
procedures,  but  represent  rather  a  tendency  in  a  certain 
direction;  and  the  same  is  of  course  true  of  Procedures-U. 

We  are  now  at  a  point,  then,  to  consider  the  role  of  the 
instructor  in  a  discussion  session  in  terms  of  Procedures-D 
and  Procedures-U.   We  may  begin  by  noting  an  observable,  per- 
vasive difference  between  a  D-session  and  a  U-session.   All 
classroom  discussions  might  be  said  to  involve  three  basic 
elements:  the  instructor,  the  students,  and  a  text  of  some 
kind.   (A  "text,"  in  the  sense  used  here,  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  written  document.)  From  the  interaction  of  instructor 
and  students,  who  meet  on  the  ground  of  the  text,  there 
emerges,  as  movement  gets  under  way,  an  expression  of 
instructor-concepts  about  the  problem  and  its  solution,  and 
an  expression  of  student-concepts  about  the  problem  and  its 
solution.   As  a  discussion  moves  forward,  either  the 
instructor-concept  or  the  student-concepts  may  become  the 
focus  of  attention,  the  starting  and  ending  points,  the  point 
of  reference.   It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  a  dis- 
cussion may  center  in  a  student-concept  for  a  given  period  of 
time  and,  with  a  change  in  focus  initiated  (or  permitted  by) 
the  instructor,  that  it  continue  with  the  instructor-concept 
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as  a  focus  of  attention.   It  cannot,  however,  be  both 
simultaneously:  and  most  discussion  sessions  would  seem 
largely  to  be  a  variety  of  one  or  of  the  other.  We  say  "a 
variety,"  since  more  moderate  and  more  extreme  forms  of  each 
are  possible.   The  extreme  of  the  U-session  comes  just  short 
of  the  complete  formal  lecture;  the  extreme  of  the  D-session 
would  be  one  in  which  the  instructor  does  no  more  speaking 
than  is  necessary  to  recognize  those  students  who  indicate  a 
desire  to  speak  or  to  call  upon  students  who  do  not.   (This 
could  occur  only,  however,  after  a  group  of  students  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  mechanics  of  a 
D-session.)   In  the  U-session,  a  sensitive  observer  (and 
particularly  one  who  can  perceive  the  many  unuttered  strands 
that  come  into  existence  during  a  session)  should  be  able  to 
perceive  units,  each  of  which  begins  with  the  instructor  and 
leads  back  to  the  instructor;  the  D-session  is  capable  of 
being  broken  down  into  units  each  of  which  begins  with  one 
student  and  leads  back  to  the  same  or  to  another  student. 
Such  units  might  be  represented,  through  example,  in  the 
following  way: 

In  the  Ursession: 

(The  instructor  has  just  evaluated  an  answer 
about  element  Y. ) 
Instructor:  And  what  is  the  significance  of  element  X? 

(A  student  answers.) 
Instructor:  That's  not  quite  right.  You  see,  you  have 
left  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that 

(Steps  #4  and  #1  in  the  Continuum.) 
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Or 

A  student  asks  a  question. 
The  instructor  answers  it, 

(Steps  #2  and  #1  in  the  Continuum.) 

In  the  D-session: 

A  problem  has  been  clarified  and  a  solution 

asked  for. 
A  student  gives  his  solution. 
The  instructor  asks  a  second  student  to  evaluate 

the  solution. 
The  second  student  evaluates  unfavorably. 
The  instructor  asks  the  second  student  for  his 

solution. 


(Step  #6  in  the  Continuum.) 


Or 


A  student  asks  a  question. 

The  instructor  calls  on  a  second  student  and 
asks  if  the  question  is  clear. 

The  second  student  says  nYes.n 

The  instructor  asks  the  second  student  to  re- 
state the  question  and  attempt  an  answer. 

(Step  #6  in  the  Continuum.) 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  devices  which  will  en- 
able an  instructor  to  elicit  from  students  behavior  in  class 
of  the  type  of  #5  and  #6  rather  than  #4  and  #1.  The  most 
important  question  here  is  one  concerning  the  instructor* s 
attitude  (and  consequent  classroom  behavior)  with  respect  to 
the  evaluation  of  students'  answers  and  comments  during  the 
class  session.  Instructors  using  any  method  obviously  con- 
sider it  desirable  that  students1  comments  be  adequately 
evaluated.  The  U-instructor  will  usually  do  this  himself. 
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The  D-instructor  will  try  to  elicit  adequate  evaluations  from 
other  students. 

Differences  here  may  become  clear  by  examining  some  ex- 
amples of  typical  U-instructors'  utterances^  containing 
evaluations.   The  U-instructor's  evaluation  is  often  an 
explicit  one  without  further  comment,  e.g., 

1.  Instructor:  That's  right. 

It  is  often  an  explicit  evaluation  followed  by  an  additional 
comment  or  question: 

2.  Instructor:  Right  as  far  as  you've  gone;  but 

shouldn't  you  also  consider  element  X  as 
well? 

3«   Ins:  I  don't  think  so.  The  most  important 
function  of  X  is  .  .  • 

U*     Ins:  I  doubt  that.  What  do  you  say,  Mr«  B? 

5.  Ins:  Yes;  and  what  evidence  can  you  give  that 

that  is  so? 

6.  Ins:  Not  at  all;  could  you  give  us  any  evidence? 

Or  quite  often  (more  so  in  the  U-session  than  in  the  D-session) 
the  instructor's  utterance  may  contain  an  implied  evaluation. 
A  further  question  can  imply  agreement  with  the  student's 
answer,  e.g., 

7.  Ins:  And  when  that  [whatever  student  said]  be- 

comes clear  to  us,  then  is  there  a  contra- 
diction here,  or  isn't  there? 


"^he  term  "utterance,"  whose  meaning  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it  has  been  established  by  analysis  in  the  field  of 
linguistics,  is  to  a  discussion  what  a  "speech"  is  to  a  play. 
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Or  a  further  question  can  imply  that  the  student's  answer  is 

incomplete  or  inaccurate: 

8.   Ins:  But,  how,  then,  are  you  able  to  account 
for  element  X? 

Other  utterances  characteristic  of  the  U-instructor  imply 
evaluation  by  such  a  question  as  "Is  everyone  satisfied?" 
accompanied  by  tone  and/or  grimace  indicating  expectation 
of  a  "No"  response;  or  accompanied  by  a  tone  and/or  facial 
expression  indicating  expectation  of  a  "Yes"  response. 

One  of  the  very  common  ways  by  which  a  U-instructor  in- 
dicates agreement  with  a  student's  response  is  by  restating 
what  the  student  has  said.  Here,  an  interesting  difference 
is  observable  between  the  U-instructor' s  behavior  and  that 
of  the  D-instructor.   In  both  cases,  restatement  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor  indicates  acceptance;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  U-instructor,  acceptance  implies  agreement .  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  D-instructor,  acceptance  implies  neither  agreement 
nor  disagreement.   The  instructor's  utterance,  as  recorded  in 
our  transcripts,  is  of  course  exactly  the  same;  and  it  is  only 
the  tone  in  which  the  student's  point  is  restated  and  the 
instructor's  general  policy  on  this  score  which  would  enable 
an  observer  to  know  whether,  as  in  the  U-session,  the  restate- 
ment has  an  implied  initial  phrase,  "Yes,  you  are  right,"  or, 
as  in  the  D-session,  it  does  not.   In  both  cases,  the  main 
reason  for  the  actual  restatement  is  usually  concern  with 
communication,  and  a  topic  we  shall  consider  presently  is  the 
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difference  in  attitude  behind  this  concern  in  the  case  of  the 
U-instructor  and  the  D-instructor. 

In  the  D-session,  the  more  the  instructor  is  concerned 
with  the  evaluation  of  students ■  responses  and  students' 
comments,  then  the  more  there  will  appear  during  the  course 
of  the  session,  questions  of  the  type:  "Do  you  agree?"  "Are 
you  satisfied?"  "Do  you  think  that's  a  good  statement  that 
Student  A  has  made?"  (with  no  Yes-or-No  response  to  that 
question  implied  by  the  instructor's  tone  or  facial  expres- 
sion). The  more  the  D-instructor  is  concerned  with  the 
evaluation  of  students'  responses  and  students'  comments, 
then  the  more  there  will  appear  probing  and  cross-questioning 
which  the  instructor  makes  of  the  reciting  student  —  "Could 
you  support  that  statement  with  evidence  from  the  text?" 
(with  no  "Of-course-you-can't"  attitude  on  the  instructor's 
part),  or  "How  would  you  answer  someone  who  felt  that  the 
point  you  were  making  is  inconsistent  with  fact  X?"  A  ques- 
tion such  as  this  last  would  be  accompanied  by  tone  and 
gesture  indicating  either  neutral  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  or  an  attitude  revealing  expectation  that  the 
student  can  explain  away  the  inconsistency;  what  is  signifi- 
cant here  is  that  the  point  has  been  made  for  other  students: 
a  possible  inconsistency  has  been  posed  by  the  instructor,  and 
other  members  of  the  group  should  be  aided  in  their  own 
evaluation  of  the  reciting  student's  statement. 
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We  present  here  an  illustration,  taken  from  one  of  our 
transcripts,  of  an  instructor  who  does  not  immediately 
evaluate  unfavorably  a  proposition  asserted  by  a  student  but 
begins  by  assuming  a  neutral  position  and,  through  a  series 
of  cross-questions  (amounting  to  64  utterances  and  involving 
also  two  other  students  in  the  class),  finally  brings  the 
student  to  make  his  own  evaluation. 

9.   Student  A:  Every  right  that  you  have  is  a  civil  right. 

Instructor:  Every  right  that  you  have  is  a  civil  right? 

A:  It  can  be  stopped  or  started  by  the  government. 

Ins:  You  don't  have  any  rights  except  those  which  the 
government  gave  you? 

A:  I  think  so.  ...  Everything  you  do  in  daily  life  is 
subject  to  strict  control  by  the  government. 

(There  follow  43  utterances  made  by  the  instructor, 
Student  A,  and  by  two  other  members  of  the  group. 
Then:) 

Ins  (to  A):  Where  does  your  position  leave  you  logi- 
cally? Do  you  have  any  right  ever  to  protest 
against  the  government  taking  anything  from  you? 

A:  Well,  in  the  structure  of  our  democracy  —  yes. 

Ins:  Where  does  that  come  from?  After  all,  the  govern- 
ment has  just  taken  away  from  you  the  right  to  go 
to  the  store  on  Sunday  preference  to  an  illustra- 
tion which  was  given  in  the  part  of  the  discussion 
not  reproduced  herej;  that  is  a  right.   They  gave 
It  to  you  and  now  they  take  it  away.   Since  it's 
the  government's  business  entirely,  you  have  no 
right  to  protest. 

A:  You  do,  because  they  permit  you  to  protest. 

Ins:  Why? 

A:  It's  one  of  the  civil  rights  that  you  have. 
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Ins:  Well,  you  don't  have  the  right  to  rebel,  do  you? 
Does  the  government  give  you  the  right  to  rebel? 

A:  No,- of  course  not. 

Ins:  They  don't  give  you  that  right — 

A:  But  you  can  go  against  the  government  occasionally— 

Ins:  But  you  said  that  all  rights  are  given  to  you  by 
the  government  and  now  you  say  that  you  have  the 
right  to  rebel  and  that's  not  a  right  given  to 
you  by  the  government. 

A:  The  government  is  justified,  you  might  say — 

Ins:  Come,  come.   Is  rebellion  a  right  given  to  you 
by  the  government? 

A:  No. 

Ins:  All  right,  where  did  it  come  from? 
In  such  ways,  then,  does  the  D-instructor  reveal  his  con- 
cern with  the  evaluation  of  students'  responses.  The  D-session 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  usual  bull-session  in  which, 
often,  the  attitude  pervading  the  group  is  one  which,  if 
formulated,  would  go  somewhat  as  follows:  Well,  this  is  all 
just  a  matter  of  opinion;  any  answer  is  really  as  good  as  any 
other.  The  D-instructor  has  the  difficult  role  of  preventing 
such  an  attitude  from  taking  hold  of  the  group  and  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  giving  the  answer  himself  until  the 
possibilities  of  steps  #5  and  #6  have  been  exhausted.   If  this 
should  prove  to  be  impossible  for  any  instructor  to  effect, 
then  the  probability  is  that  it  is  unwise  for  him  to  continue 
with  D-sessions  for  his  group. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  differences  between  the  U-  and 
D-instructors*  attitudes  toward  and  consequent  procedures 
for  insuring  adequacy  of  communication  among  members  of 
their  groups.  The  U-instructor  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  adequacy  of  communication  between  himself  and  members 
of  the  group;  he  is  also,  of  course,  concerned  with  com- 
munication between  members  of  the  group  and  himself,  but 
this  is  a  simpler  matter,  since  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
discover  that  he  has  not  understood  a  student  than  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  students  are  understanding  him.  But  it 
appears  to  be  not  so  important  in  the  U-session  for  students 
to  understand  what  their  classmates  are  saying  as  it  is 
for  them  to  understand  what  the  instructor  is  saying.  This 
characterization  is  to  be  defended  in  the  light  of  the 
following  practices  which  are  employed  by  the  U-instructor. 
When  a  student  in  the  U-session  gives  a  response  that  the 
instructor  takes  as  correct,  he  generally  restates  the 
point,  often  with  amplification  or  illustration  so  that  it 
may  be  clear  to  members  of  the  group.  When  a  student  in 
the  U-session  makes  a  response  that  is  inaccurate  or  incom- 
plete or  irrelevant,  the  instructor  often  calls  upon  another 
student,  either  after  giving  an  unfavorable  evaluation  or 
without  any  comment  of  any  kind  —  which  in  the  U-session  is 
always  taken  by  students  as  a  sign  of  unfavorable  evaluation; 
the  second  reciting  student  is  able  to  answer  the  question  as 
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he  thinks  it  should  be  answered,  whether  or  not  he  has  under- 
stood what  the  previous  reciting  student  has  said  —  his  only 
concern  being  not  to  say  exactly  what  the  preceding  reciting 
student  has  said  because  that  evidently  is  not  acceptable. 
Eventually  the  U-instructor  will  restate  (or  state,  if  no 
reciting  student  has  done  so)  the  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Nothing  much  is  lost,  then,  for  students  in  the 
U-session,  if  they  have  not  carefully  listened  to  classmates' 
contributions  or  if  they  have  not  understood  what  classmates 
have  said.   There  is  no  question  that  it  is  better,  in  the 
U-session,  for  students  to  understand  each  others'  comments; 
but  in  most  cases,  the  attainment  of  aims  is  not  seriously 
interfered  with  if  students  have  not  understood  each  other 
but  have  understood  the  instructor. 

In  the  D-session,  however,  the  movement  of  discussion  and 
the  attainment  of  whatever  ends  are  aimed  at  are  seriously 
hampered  if  other  members  of  the  group  do  not  understand  what 
the  reciting  student  is  saying.   Hence,  the  role  of  the  in- 
structor in  insuring  (and  checking,  periodically)  the  adequacy 
of  communication  between  group  members  is  of  great  importance. 
The  leader  of  a  D-session  was,  in  one  case  on  our  transcripts, 
so  concerned  with  this  problem  as  to  make  it  explicit  at 
one  point  during  his  session: 

10.  Student  A:  Well,  then,  I'd  like  to  ask  B  just  one 
corollary,  in  that  how,  by  nature —  I  mean, 
after  his  study  of  Hamlet's  character,  how 
will  he  not  be  satisfied,  or  not  happy,  by 
avenging  his  father's  death? 
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Instructor  (to  B) :  B,  do  you  understand  his  question? 

Student  B:  Yes.  From  all  the  evidence  I  can  gather — 

Ins:  You  know,  it's  always  a  good  thing  in  discussion, 
B,  in  beginning  your  point  to  restate  the  per- 
son's question,  so  that  we're  sure  communication 
has  been  established;  and  then  go  ahead  and 
answer  it. 

Student  B:  Well,  A  would  like  to  know.... 

Aside  from  the  technique  illustrated  by  this  excerpt,  the 

techniques  of  insuring  and  checking  adequacy  of  communication 

that  are  illustrated  in  the  several  paragraphs  which  follow 

(although  they  will  be  found  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in 

all  types  of  discussion  sessions)  are  found  more  frequently  in 

those  which  are  D-sessions. 

Let  us  examine  first  some  of  the  techniques  by  which  the 

instructor  attempts  to  increase  communication  by  offering 

help  to  the  reciting  student  in  clarifying  his  concept  or  his 

formulation  of  it.  The  instructor  may  make  a  flat  assertion, 

expecting  a  "Yes"  response: 

11.  Instructor:  I  see.  So  you  would  say,  then,  that 

X  is  true. 

Or  the  instructor  may  make  an  assertion  or  ask  a  "Yes-No"  type 
of  question,  expecting  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  reciting 
student: 

12.  (The  reciting  student  has  just  said  X.) 
Instructor:  Do  you  mean  X? 

13.  (The  reciting  student  has  just  made  a  comment 

implying  X.) 
Instructor:  Do  you  mean  X? 
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14.  (The  reciting  student  has  just  said  X.) 

Instructor:  Do  you  mean  X  or  do  you  mean  Y? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  illustration  14,  the  instructor's 
utterance  would  have  one  meaning  in  the  U-session  and  quite 
another  meaning  in  the  D-session:  in  the  U-session  it  means, 
"You  have  said  X,  but  X  isn't  right;  you  must  mean  Y";  in  the 
D-session  it  means,  "You  have  said  X,  but  judging  from  other 
things  you  have  said,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  you 
really  mean  X  or  whether  you  might  not  mean  Y." 

Or  the  instructor  may  submit  the  reciting  student  to  a 
series  of  cross-questions  with  the  object  of  clarifying  the 
student's  point  to  himself  and  to  members  of  the  group.   The 
instructor,  in  a  D-session  particularly,  may  encourage  other 
members  of  tho  group  to  question  the  reciting  student  in 
order  to  clear  up  in  their  own  minds  the  exact  point  the 
student  is  making.  A  D-instructor  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
encourage  students  explicitly  to  cross-question  the  reciting 
student.   In  the  following  excerpt,  the  instructor  begins 
with  such  encouragement  and  then  proceeds  to  help  the  reciting 
student  clarify  for  himself  and  for  the  group  what  his  posi- 
tion on  the  question  under  discussion  is.   In  this  discussion 
on  Hamlet.  Student  A  has  given  an  interpretation  of  the  play 
in  which  he  explains  Hamlet's  delay  in  murdering  Claudius  by 
a  moral  conflict  in  Hamlet  that  prevents  him  from  committing, 
A  says,  an  "assassination  in  cold  blood." 
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15.  Instructor  (to  group):  Do  you  have  any  questions  to 
ask  A?  (To  Student  B,  who  asks  for  recogni- 
tion): B? 

Student  B  (to  A):  Would  you  clarify  the  relationship 
between  Hamlet  and  his  mother?  Was  it  purely 
an  idealization?  Was  that  the  relation  — ■  of 
respect  for  an  ideal  that  she  represented  in 
his  mind? 

A:  She  was  to  him  a  mother,  and  he  probably  didn't 
know  her  too  well  because  he  wasn't  at  home  too 
much.  He  was  away  at  Wittenburg,  so  he  may 
have  had  some  infantile  conception  about  her, 
as  every  child  has  about  parents;  he  idealizes 
them.  But  when  he  comes  back  and  sees  what  the 
situation  is—  (A  hesitates.) 

Instructor:  Then  what  happens? 

A:  He  is  disillusioned. 

Ins:  You  agree  with  C  on  that  point?   [Student  C 
had  previously  made  this  point.] 

A:  Yes,  he  is  disillusioned. 

Ins:  He  is  disillusioned.   Are  you  using  that  dis- 
illusionment in  any  way  to  explain  the  further— 
Is  the  disillusionment  in  your  hypothesis  con- 
nected with  this  moral  conflict? 

A:  It  can  be  connected  with  it. 

Ins:  But  I'm  asking  "Is  it?"  That  is  to  say,  if 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  reason  for 
"the  delay"  in  your  Interpretation  —  no  con- 
nection between  that  and  the  characteristic 
you're  giving  to  Hamlet,  namely,  a  person  who 
has  a  tendency  to  overidealize ,  and  one  who  has 
idealized,  you  say,  his  mother  —  if  there  is 
no  relationship  between  those  two,  then  what  is 
the  dramatist's  purpose  in  giving  us  this  dis- 
illusionment in  the  first  place? 

A:  I  think  that  there  is  a  relationship  because  it 
induces  a  certain  melancholy. 

Ins:  And  what  does  the  melancholy  have  to  do,  then, 
with  the  reason  for  "the  delay"? 
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A:  It  impaired  the  power  of  action. 

Ins:  It  impaired  the  power  of  action.   But  you're 
explaining  the  impairment  of  the  power  of 
action  by  a  moral  conflict.   Is  melancholy, 
then,  a  second  factor,  but  is  the  moral  con- 
flict still  the  important  factor? 

With  respect  to  the  techniques  which  have  just  been  dis- 
cussed, one  of  the  differences  that  appears  between  Procedures-D 
and  Procedures-U  is  that  the  U-instructor  will  rarely  use  these 
techniques  when  he  himself  understands  the  student's  comment 
even  though  he  may  be  almost  certain  that  the  other  members  of 
the  group  have  not  understood. 

We  have  been  concerned,  then,  in  the  illustrations  just 
given,  with  the  techniques  by  which  an  instructor  may  offer  to 
help  the  reciting  student  in  clarifying  his  own  ideas  or  in 
formulating  them  accurately.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  these 
techniques  (which  ,  as  the  previous  several  paragraphs  make 
clear,  may  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  now  to  be  considered) , 
the  D-instructor  uses  others  in  order  to  aid  the  group  to 
understand  a  student's  point  or  general  position.   These  would 
include  such  techniques  as  the  following: 

The  D-instructor  —  even  when  the  student's  point  has  been 
well  formulated  but  proves  to  be  rather  complex,  let  us  say  — 
restates  the  student's  point  in  a  different  way,  following  the 
restatement  often  with  the  question  (since  the  instructor  him- 
self may  have  misunderstood),  "Is  that  what  you're  saying?" 
If  a  U-instructor  does  this,  the  student  is  always  tempted  to 
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say  "Yes"  (unless  the  instructor's  facial  expression  or  tone 
reveals  disagreement),  even  though  a  truthful  answer  would 
have  been  "No,"  This  is  so  because,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  a  U-instructor  usually  implies,  by  his  very  re- 
statement, that  he  agrees;  in  the  D-session,  however,  if  the 
student  answered  "Yes,"  even  though  a  truthful  answer  would 
have  been  "No,"  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  having  to  defend 
the  truth  of  a  point  he  never  made. 

If  communication  is  to  be  adequately  established,  restate- 
ment of  a  student's  point  is  particularly  necessary  after  the 
point  has  been  drawn  out  of  a  student  piece-meal  by  cross- 
questioning.  But  wherever  restatement  seems  necessary,  it 
need  not  be  the  instructor  who  does  the  restating;  he  may, 
and  often  does,  especially  in  the  D-session,  turn  to  another 
student  and  ask  him  to  restate  the  point  which  had  been  drawn 
out  slowly  by  questioning,  or  which  had  been  formulated  by  the 
reciting  student  with  difficulty  or  verbosely.  This  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  one  of  our  transcripts: 

16.  (Student  A  has  just  presented  his  position.) 

Instructor:  Uh  huh.  B,  have  you  been  listening 
to  what  A  has  just  said? 

Student  B  (confused):  Well,  I'm  just  putting  it 
all  together— 

(Instructor  indicates  that  a  restatement  ought 
to  be  made;  calls  on  Student  C.) 

Student  C:  I  can't  restate  it;  I  have  been  look- 
ing up  a  point  here. 
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(Instructor  pursues  this  for  a  moment — 3  utterances; 
Student  A  offers  to  restate  it  himself.) 

Ins  (to  A):  You  want  to  restate  it  yourself,   I'd 
rather  have  somebody  else  restate  it,  A.   Just 
to  see  whether  there's  been  any  communication 
at  all  during  the  last  five  minutes,   D,  would 
you  restate  it? 

Student  D:  He  says  that..,  (and  continues  with  his 
restatement  of  A's  position). 

The  discussion  leader  may  combine  his  desire  to  insure 
communication  between  members  of  the  discussion  group  with  his 
desire  to  check  whether  communication  has  been  established  by 
asking  ,rIs  it  clear?"  He  may  be  satisfied  with  a  "Yes"  re- 
sponse; or  he  may  ask,  following  the  "Yes"  response,  for  a 
restatement  or  summary.   If  a  "No"  response  is  given  (and  it 
should  be  encouraged  if  it  represents  a  true  state  of  affairs), 
then  the  instructor  may  restate  the  point  himself  or  ask  still 
another  student  if  it  is  clear  to  him,  and  if  so,  ask  him  to 
restate  the  point. 

In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  behavior  so  far  mentioned,  the 

instructor  who  is  concerned  with  communication  between  students 

will  seek  to  help  the  group  understand  the  difference  between 

two  or  more  students'  comments  on  the  same  point.  Again,  the 

instructor  may  himself  state  the  difference,  or  state  that 

there  is  a  real  difference: 

17.  Instructor:  Are  you  offering  something  alternative 
to  A's  interpretation,  or  attacking  it,  or — 

Student  B:  It's  not  completely  an  alternative,  but 
I  think  it  goes  just  a  little  bit  deeper.  You 
see,  I  don't  believe.,.   (B  continues  with  a 
proposition  maintained  by  A). 
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Ins:  So  you  are  disagreeing  really  on  a  very  basic 
point?  It's  not  the  same  hypothesis  and  prob- 
ing, as  you  say,  more  deeply.   (B  nods  head 
"Yes.") 

Or  the  instructor  may  ask  one  of  the  two  differing  students 

to  state  the  difference: 

18.  Student  A  ( speaking  of  Student  B) :  He  stated  a 
corollary  of  my  interpretation,  and  worked 
back  to  a  different  hypothesis  altogether. 

Ins:  Could  you  show  what  the  differences  are  be- 
tween yours  and  his,  A?l 

Or  the  instructor  may  ask  a  third  student  to  do  so. 

Generally  speaking,  the  difference  in  attitude  behind  the 
concern  shown  by  the  U-  and  D-instructors  with  communication 
between  students  seems  to  be  this:  the  U-instructor  is  eager 
that  students  understand  what  a  reciting  student  has  said  in 
order  that  his  own  comment  upon,  and  evaluation  of,  the  stu- 
dent's comment  may  be  more  meaningful;  the  D-instructor  is 
eager  that  students  understand  what  a  reciting  student  has 
said  a)  in  order  that  they  may  become  aware  of  factors  which 
they  had  not  themselves,  perhaps,  taken  into  consideration  in 
thinking  about  the  problem,  and  b)  because  clear  understanding 
of  a  point  must  precede  an  attempt  to  evaluate ^it.   These  two 
reasons  do  not  operate  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  U-instructor 
point  a  does  not,  because  if  there  are  other  factors  of  which 
students  ought  to  become  aware,  and  if  these  are  brought  forth 


Note  that  in  this  particular  situation,  the  hypotheses  of 
both  Students  A  and  B  had  already  been  presented  to  the  group. 
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by  the  reciting  student,  the  U-leader  will  restate  them  with 
his  approval;  point  b  does  not,  because  students  will  not  be 
called  upon,  generally,  in  the  U-session,  to  evaluate  comments 
made  by  other  students,  but  will  wait  for  the  instructor  to 
do  so. 

Now  that  we  have  characterized  Procedures-U  and  Proce- 
dures-D,  it  might  be  well  to  list  some  of  the  pitfalls  which 
U-  and  D-instructors  face. 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  which  the  U-instructor  faces  are 
these: 

a)  He  may  incur  the  resentment  of  those  students 
who  insist  upon  leaving  the  road  he  has  set  up  and 
who  then  find  themselves  blocked  by  him  —  that  is, 
they  refuse  to  take  his  "answer"  and  he  will  not  take 
theirs.   There  is  nominal  acceptance,  very  often,  in 
the  classroom  or  for  purposes  of  the  examination  (so 
that  the  instructor  is,  in  many  cases,  not  even  aware 
of  the  resentment  created)  but  no  real  acceptance  on 
their  part.  Although  there  may  be  some  cases  in  which 
resentment  on  the  student's  part  will  hasten  the 
learning  process,  it  will,  generally  speaking,  hinder 
that  process. 

b)  He  may  reduce  large  segments  of  the  session  to 
a  lecture. 

c)  By  inducing  the  students  to  expect  a  statement 
of  "the  answers"  from  him,  he  may  encourage  students 
not  to  work  out  problems  in  advance,  and  prevent  them 
thereby  from  discovering  the  errors  they  might  have 
made  had  they  attempted  to  do  so. 

d)  He  may  encourage  students*  impatience  with  time 
spent  on  student  responses  and  comments,  since  time 
spent  on  the  instructor1 s  comments  appears  to  be  so 
much  more  valuable  in  terms  of  examination  preparation; 
he  may  encourage  the  students  therefore  to  want  him  to 
talk  as  much  as  possible. 
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e)  There  may  be  excessive  formality  in  class, 
stifling  spontaneity  and  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship. 

f )  He  may  become  authoritarian  and  tyrannical. 
Some  of  the  pitfalls  which  the  D-instructor  faces  are 

these: 

a)  He  may  lose  control  of  the  group. 

b)  There  may  be  excessive  informality. 

c)  He  may  allow  students  to  waste  time  making 
irrelevant  contributions;  aside  from  wasting  time,  an 
excessively  permissive  attitude  on  this  score  breaks 
into  the  structure  of  a  discussion  and  obscures  it. 

d)  He  may  lose  status  with  students  for  not  being 
sufficiently  authoritarian  when  occasion  demands; 
aside  from  loss  of  status,  there  may  be  wasted  time 
or  an  obscured  structure  if,  under  the  appropriate 
circumstances,  authority  is  not  used. 

e)  He  may  frustrate  the  students  by  not  indicating 
what  "the  answer"  is. 


How  may  these  pitfalls  be  avoided? 

As  for  the  pitfalls  dangerous  to  the  U-instructor,  advice 
on  how  they  might  be  avoided  can  be  quickly  given:  Let  him 
adopt  Procedures-D. 

As  for  the  pitfalls  dangerous  to  the  D-instructor,  there 
is  an  element  that  may  be  added  to  Procedures-D  which  will  aid 
the  D-instructor  in  avoiding  all  but  the  last  of  the  pitfalls 
listed;  and  this  one  can  be  avoided  by  the  proper  orientation 
of  the  student  into  Procedures-D,  by  the  continued  use  of 
Procedures-D  and,  on  appropriate  occasions,  by  "giving  the 
answer."   (This  last  point  is  briefly  treated  below,  p.  65). 
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Pitfalls  a,  b,  c,  and  d  will  not  prove  dangerous  if,  to 
the  elements  of  the  D-session  already  discussed,  there  is 
added  one  other,  namely,  structure.   Both  the  U-session  and 
the  D-session  may  be  either  structured  or  non-structured.   It 
is  our  view  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  discussion  ses- 
sion will  more  nearly  attain  most  educational  ends  if  it  is 
a  structured  session.   In  particular,  we  maintain,  Proce- 
dures-D  will  more  nearly  attain  the  aims  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 2  if  the  D-session  is  structured. 

Our  arguments  will  appear  presently,  as  well  as  concrete 
means  of  "structuring"  a  discussion  session;  let  us  first, 
however,  make  clearer  what  we  mean  by  "structure." 

By  "structure,"  we  have  the  usual  idea  in  mind  —  a  se- 
quence, exhibiting  some  comprehensible  and  justifiable  order, 
of  parts;  each  individual  part  of  sufficient  complexity  as  to 
be  capable  of  having  a  progression  (a  beginning,  middle,  and 
end)  of  its  ownpthe  sequence  of  parts  not  present  incidentally 
but  given  intentionally  and  of  which  the  instructor  (or  —  a 
question  we  shall  consider  presently  —  instructor  and  group) 
is  conscious. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  examine  the  parts  of  a 
D-session  which  is  structured.  The  following  analysis  was 


This  stipulation  is  added  in  order  to  indicate  that  a 
simple  pair  of  sentences  —  say,  a  question  asked  by  the 
instructor  and  a  student  response  —  would  not  constitute  a 
"part"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  term. 
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made  after  study  of  the  transcript  of  a  50-minute  discussion 

session  —  the  second  of  a  total  of  six  sessions  —  on  Milton's 

Areopagitica:  the  group  discussed  this  work  as  part  of  a  unit 

in  a  course  in  which  rhetorical  writings  are  analyzed  with  the 

object  of  increasing  the  student's  understanding  of  the  way 

in  which  different  means  of  persuasion  are  used, 

I.  Summary  of  the  preceding  class  discussion.   Given  by 
a  student  aided  by  the  instructor.   (7  utterances) 

II,  Discussion  of  the  question:  How  should  the  group 
proceed 2*  (43  utterances) 

This  question  is  raised  by  the  instructor.  Misun- 
derstood by  reciting  student.  Misunderstanding 
clarified  and  question  repeated  by  instructor.  Stu- 
dent raises  question  about  the  group's  general  pro- 
cedure in  discussing  Areopagitica,   Instructor  ex- 
plains general  procedure  and  restates  question,   A 
student  suggests  that  group  discuss  Milton's  four 
main  arguments  in  a  preliminary  way.   Suggestion 
clarified  by  cross-questioning  by  instructor.  An- 
other student  raises  an  objection  to  this  sugges- 
tion. Suggestion  is  modified  and  group  sets 
itself  to  follow  suggestion  as  modified. 

III.  Student's  suggestion  as  modified  is  followed  through. 
(35  utterances) 

IV.  Transition  (supplied  by  instructor,  but  expected  by 
group  in  accordance  with  plan  agreed  upon  in  II)  to, 
and 

Discussion  of,  Milton's  first  main  argument.   (166 
utterances) 

1.   Instructor  asks  for  a  statement  of  the  argument. 
(1  utterance) 
Receives  answers  but  no  statement.  (5  utterances) 


xhis  section  illustrates  one  answer  to  a  question  to  be 
taken  up  presently  —  namely,  should  the  leader  provide  the 
structure,  or  should  he  encourage  the  group  to  provide  the 
structure? 
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Calls  on  an  especially  loquacious  student  and 
warns  him  to  be  stringent,   (2  utterances) 

2.  The  student  makes  a  statement.   (1  utterance) 
Instructor  puts  the  key  ideas  of  this  statement 

on  blackboard  as  he  checks  with  student. 
Labels  it  "Statement  1."   (5  utterances) 

3.  Discussion  among  students  evaluating  Statement  1. 

(78  utterances) 

4.  This  leads  to  a  different  statement  of  Milton* s 

first  argument;  instructor  writes  key  ideas 
of  the  statement  on  blackboard  and  labels  it 
"Statement  2";  discussion  among  students 
evaluating  Statement  2.   (56  utterances) 

5.  Instructor  asks  directly  for  comparative 

evaluation  of  the  two  statements;  discussion. 
(18  utterances) 

V.  New  problem  (in  connection  with  first  argument)  set 
by  the  instructor  for  the  group  to  consider  before 
the  next  session*   (8  utterances) 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  characteristics  which  a  discus- 
sion, by  virtue  of  its  being  unstructured,  might  have  (e.g., 
greater  freedom  for  student  expression  since  the  absence  of 
structure  removes  the  one  notable  source  for  the  criteria  of 
what  is  relevant  in  students'  comments;  the  presence  of  the 
"bull-session"  atmosphere,  characterized  by  little  effort  at 
"coverage"  and  consequently  by  leisureliness,  side-comments, 
and  jokes)  would  probably  prove  to  be  either  undesirable  in  a 
classroom  situation,  or,  if  desirable,  possible  even  in  the 
structured  discussion,  although  perhaps  not  always  to  so  great 
an  extent.   At  the  same  time,  the  advantages  possible  in  a 
structured  discussion  (e.g.,  systematic  "coverage"  of  whatever 
is  undertaken;  awareness  on  the  students'  part  —  with 
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consequent  feeling  of  comfort  —  of  where  the  group  is  at 
crucial  moments  in  its  thinking,  the  path  that  it  has  taken, 
the  direction  or  possible  directions  in  which  it  will  go;  the 
presence  of  criteria  of  relevance  for  students*  and  instructor1 s 
utterances,  supplied  in  part  by  the  structure  itself)  cannot 
be  found  in  the  unstructured  discussion  session.  Further,  as 
has  been  indicated,  an  unstructured  D-session  is  much  more 
open  to  the  danger  of  pitfalls  a,  b,  c,  and  d  than  is  a  struc- 
tured D-session. 

If,  then  ,  the  structured  D-session  will  more  nearly  attain 
the  ends  sought  than  the  unstructured  session,  it  follows  that 
one  of  the  tasks  of  the  discussion  leader  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  discussion  is  structured.  Questions  now  for  consideration 
are  these: 

1)  Is  it  sufficient  that  the  instructor  provide  and  be 
aware  of  the  structure,  or  should  he  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  make  the  group  aware  of  the 
structure? 

2)  Should  the  leader  provide  the  structure,  or  should 
he  encourage  the  group  to  provide  the  structure? 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  pointed  up  in  a  report  made 

by  a  non-participant  observer  of  a  discussion  session  in  the 

College.  The  discussion  dealt  with  material  with  which  the 

observer  was  well  acquainted.   He  was  generally  very  favorably 

impressed  with  the  class  session,  but  on  the  question  under 

consideration,  he  had  this  comment  to  make: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  the  instructor  posed 
the  big  general  problem  for  discussion.  He  called  on  a 
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student,  did  not  evaluate  her  answer,  but  by  cross- 
questioning,  got  a  clearer  statement.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, the  instructor  launched  into  a  series  of  questions 
about  much  smaller  points,  all  closely  related  to  the 
general  problem.   In  framing  these  questions,  he  did  not 
make  explicit  the  relationship  between  the  smaller  points 
being  asked  about  and  the  general  problem.   Students 
eagerly  considered  and  tried  to  answer  these  smaller 
questions  as  they  were  given.   Just  as  I  wrote  in  my 
notes,  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  "Original  question  lost  sight  of  by  students," 
the  instructor  restated  the  general  topic.   Smaller 
questions  then  continued  in  about  the  same  say;  all  were 
related  to  the  general  topic,  but  the  relationship  was 
never  made  explicit  by  the  instructor  nor  did  he  ask 
students  what  that  relationship  might  be.   One  possible 
reason  was  that  the  smaller  questions,  in  almost  every 
case,  were  determined  by  and  came  out  of  the  previous 
student  response;  and  the  connection  between  question 
and  previous  student  response  was  always  clear  enough. 
After  the  bell  rang  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  in- 
structor hurriedly  tried  to  show  how  the  things  that 
had  been  discussed  were  connected.  But  his  statement 
had  to  be  brief  and  was  not  delivered  under  favorable 
conditions,  what  with  noise  in  the  hall,  students  im- 
patient to  leave,  etc. 

I  spoke  shortly  afterwards  with  two  students  who  had 
participated  and  whom  I  happened  to  know,   I  asked  them 
why  a  certain  problem  (which  involved  a  rather  pictur- 
esque example)  had  been  brought  up.   They  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  problem  was  brought  up  as  a  significant  one  in 
itself.   The  particular  immediate  problem  I  asked  about 
was  interesting  in  itself  but  had  obviously  been  brought 
up  in  order  to  help  students  in  their  solution  to  the 
large  problem  originally  posed;  but  these  students  had 
not  seen  the  connection;  it  is  likely  that  they  would 
have  seen  it,  had  the  instructor,  in  perhaps  a  single 
clause  or  parenthetical  remark,  made  the  connection 
explicit.   The  two  students  with  whom  I  spoke  said  they 
enjoyed  the  discussion  and  also  said  that  they  followed 
it  most  of  the  time. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  techniques  by  which  an  in- 
structor can  make  the  structure  explicit.   The  most  common,  of 
course  is  an  explicit  transitional  statement: 
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19»  Instructor  (who  has  iust  summarized  the  points 

made  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  discussion) : 
O.K.   Then  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  proceed 
with  our  discussion  of  the  first  argument? 
(Nods  of  approval.)  Very  good.  All  right. 
Then  what  we  might  ask  for  first  is  a  statement 
of  what  that  first  argument  is.  Who  would  be 
willing  to  give  that?   (Pause.)  A,  would  you 
be  ready  to  give  a  statement  of  the  first 
argument? 

Another  technique  is  the  use  of  a  summary.   It  may  be  very 

brief, 

20.  Instructor:  O.K.   So  we're  back  to  where  we 

started  from  at  our  first  discussion. 
(Laughter. )  And  we're  also  back  —  having 
taken  this  interesting  path  that  we  took  in- 
volving emotion  and  emotionally  charged  words  — 
we  are  back  to  our  statement  of  aims  again. 
And  I  want  to  know,  now,  what  your  final  state- 
ment is  going  to  be. 

or  somewhat  longer, 

21.  Instructor:  Well,  here's  the  problem.  After  Curling 

reports  his  data  and  other  people's  data,  he 
finds  that  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  thyroid  gland  can  be  associated  with  the 
other  symptoms  of  cretinism.   Curling's  conclu- 
sion is  that,  therefore,  thyroid  gland  has  only 
an  accidental  relationship  to  the  other  symptoms 
of  cretinism.   Somewhere,  something  is  wrong. 
A,  in  analyzing  that  situation,  first  said: 
what  was  wrong  was  that  Curling  made  an  errone- 
ous assumption  in  the  light  of  more  data  we  now 
know  was  erroneous.   Later  she  backed  down. 

or  it  may  be  even  more  detailed: 

22.  Instructor:  Yes.  Well  now,  actually  Mr.  A  has  made 

one  kind  of  attack  on  Sumner.   He  has  said  that 
he  does  not  think  that  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal is  the  motive  force  for  moral  improvement, 
since  conceivably  you  might  have  increase  in 
capital  without  progress  in  moral  qualities. 
Mr.  B  has  said  that  Sumner  strongly  implies 
this  moral  improvement  but  that  he  does  not 
deal  with  this  factor  of  the  concentration  of 
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wealth  which  other  people  whom  we  read  seem  to 
think  exists.   In  other  words,  Sumner  talks 
about  competition  as  if  it  were  perfect  competi- 
tion.  Obviously  some  of  these  other  men  think 
otherwise.   So  that  is  sort  of  an  omission.  And 
here  you  are  saying  there  is  another  omission. 
That  is,  the  true  nature  of  competition  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  if  we  are  to  believe  Lloyd, 
for  instance,  was  a  sort  of  a  morally  debasing 
influence.  Well,  is  there  anything  else? 

Or  the  instructor  may  simply  recall  to  the  group  what  the 

question  before  them  is: 

23.   (The  group  has  been  dealing  with  concepts  expressed 
in  a  scientific  paper  by  Paracelsus,) 
Instructor:  Now  if  you  add  the  Platter  paper  to  the 
Paracelsus  paper  —  are  they  talking  about  just 
any  kind  of  simplemindedness?  A? 

(25  utterances  take  place. ) 

Instructor:  The  question  we*  re  trying  to  answer  is: 
what  the  Paracelsus  cases  were  and  what  the 
Platter  cases  were.  • • • 

We  have  just  seen,  then,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  an  instructor 

may  make  the  members  of  his  group  aware  of  the  structure  of  the 

discussion.   The  question  now  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 

instructor  himself  should  provide  the  structure,  or  whether 

he  should  encourage  the  group  to  decide  for  itself  (with  his 

aid,  of  course)  what  the  structure  is  to  be. 

On  this  point,  our  study  has  not  advanced  far  enough  to 

enable  us  to  make  a  recommendation.   It  may  be  helpful,  however, 

to  cite  a  point  of  view  expressed  by  one  of  the  writers  of  this 

report : 

The  advantage  of  making  the  plan  [of  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  given  unit  of  discussion]  a  joint  enter- 
prise pursued  by  instructor  and  students  is  obvious.  It 
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helps  create  the  frame  of  mind  that  must  be  present  if 
each  member  is  to  consider  himself  part  of  a  group 
pursuing  a  common  inquiry;  it  sets  the  tone,  in  other 
words,  for  an  atmosphere  in  which  general  participation 
will  be  encouraged,  for  each  member  of  the  group  must 
feel  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
discussion  unit.^ 

This  writer  then  goes  on  to  make  other  suggestions  which  may 

be  helpful  to  instructors  who  attempt  to  make  their  sessions 

structured  ones. 

The  plan  which  is  drawn  up  need  not,  of  course,  be 
slavishly  followed.   The  group  should  feel  free.  •  • 
to  modify  it,  if  in  the  light  of  one  or  two  discussion 
sessions  some  member  is  able  to  convince  the  rest  that 
another  order,  or  the  Insertion  of  an  additional  topic 
would  better  attain  the  desired  end.  Yet,  while  the 
plan  should  not  be  slavishly  followed,  the  group  must 
keep  clearly  in  mind  what  their  plan  is.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  tasks  of  the  instructor,  as  discussion 
leader,  to  refer  to  it  when  necessary,  to  decide  when 
a  topic  has  been  adequately  covered  or  when  the  time 
proportionate  to  its  importance  has  been  spent  on  it; 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  on,  the  instructor 
may  himself.  •  .supply  the  transition  to  the  next  topic, 
or  better  still,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  he  may  ask  a 
member  of  the  group  to  summarize  the  topics  so  far 
covered  and  to  introduce  the  next  one.2 

It  is  clear,  in  any  case,  that  the  more  a  session  is  a 

D-session  (it  should  be  recalled  here  that  Procedures-D,  as 

defined  previously,  do  not  constitute  one  definite  set  of 

classroom  procedures,  but  represent  rather  a  tendency  in  a 

certain  direction),  the  more  responsibility  students  should 

be  given  in  determining  the  kinds  of  problems  that  are  to  be 


^Axelrod,  "The  Technique  of  'Group  Discussion1  in  the 
College  Class,"  The  Journal  of  General  Education  (April,  1948), 
p.  233. 

2 Ibid. 
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discussed.   In  a  more  moderate  D-session,  however,  the  in- 
structor may  take  this  task  upon  himself. 

It  is  only,  however,  the  sequence  of  the  very  large  "parts" 
of  a  series  of  discussions  on  a  given  work  or  general  topic 
which  may  be  planned  in  advance  by  instructor  or  group.  Within 
the  large  "parts,"  the  direction  of  the  discussion  will  depend 
upon  the  instructor's  ingenuity  in  taking  advantage  of  openings 
supplied  him  by  students'  responses.  We  may  take  from  our 
transcripts,  as  an  illustration  of  this  point,  the  beginning 
of  a  session  in  Social  Sciences  1;  this  was  the  first  discus- 
sion on  Sumner's  Challenge  of  Facts. 

24.   Instructor:  Taking  up  Sumner's  Challenge  of  Facts, 
we  might  ask :  What  did  Sumner  think  he»  was 
doing  in  this  essay?  In  other  words,  what 
was  his  purpose? 

Student  A:  I  think  his  purpose  in  this  essay  was 
to  show  that  competition  was  an  actual  thing 
and  that  we  should  all  participate  in  it, 
I  mean  that  it  was  a  law.   Through  some 
roundabout  reasoning  that  doesn't  even  sound 
like  reasoning. 

Ins:  So  he  is  writing  an  essay  with  the  thesis 
that  competition  is  a  good  thing? 

A:  Yes.  And  also  he  is  taking  some  time  to  de- 
nounce socialism  and  socialist  viewpoint 
towards  the  end. 

Ins:  Everyone  agreed  that  that  is  the  definition 
of  Sumner's  intent  here? 

B:  I  think  we  ought  to  add  to  that,  that  he  also 
thinks  that  capitalism  is  a  good  thing.   In 
other  words,  competition  is  good  therefore 
capitalism  is  good.   In  other  words,  he  says 
that  capitalism  is  enjoyed  by  every  member 
of  the  community. 
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Ins:  I  see.   He  is  saying  that  every  member  of  the 
community  enjoys  capitalism? 

B:  Yes,  He  tries  to  prove  that  by  going  through  — 
as  A  says  —  by  going  through  some  very 
peculiar  reasoning. 

C:  I  donTt  think  that  he  says  that  competition  is 
a  very  good  thing.   I  think  that  he  says  that 
in  reality  competition  is  inevitable.   It 
goes  back  to  man's  nature  and  men  enjoy  capi- 
tal through  their  place  in  nature. 

The  instructor  of  this  discussion,  in  reading  the  transcript, 

commented  at  this  point  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 

situation  offered  him  in  order  to  begin  an  inquiry  as  to 

whether  Sumner  is  saying  what  is  or  what  should  be.   Instead, 

he  turned  at  this  point  to  another  student  and  asked: 

Ins:  The  title  says  Challenge  of  Facts.  Now  what 
are  the  "facts"  that  supposedly  challenge  us? 
What  would  you  say,  Mr.  D? 


A  question  not  yet  touched  upon  —  one  which  might  seem 
to  constitute  a  serious  objection  against  Procedures-D  —  may 
now  be  raised.   Since,  in  most  of  the  College  courses,  there 
is  a  certain  "amount"  to  be  "covered,"  how  can  a  D-instructor 
solve  the  problem  of  "coverage"?  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
all  topics  relevant  to  a  given  unit  may  not  be  covered  if 
steps  #5  and  #6  on  the  Student  Behavior  Continuum  are  used 
exclusively.   It  is  therefore  usually  necessary  for  a 
D-instructor  to  determine  in  advance  which  topics  are  most 
appropriate  for  such  treatment,  and  which  topics  may  more 
appropriately  be  treated  in  terms  of  step  #1  on  the  Student 
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Behavior  Continuum,   In  cases  where  a  procedure  in  terms  of 
step  #1  is  to  be  used,  the  instructor  may  frankly  say:  "I 
should  like  to  spend  the  last  ten  minutes  of  our  session 
talking  about11  this  or  that  point.   An  introductory  remark  of 
this  nature  is,  however,  quite  necessary  so  that  students  may 
adjust  to  the  procedure  for  the  remaining  minutes  of  the 
session;  what  takes  place,  then,  is  a  ten-  or  fifteen-  or 
twenty-minute  lecture  which  no  one  (neither  instructor  nor 
students)  makes  a  pretense  of  passing  off  as  "discussion." 
That  such  periods  of  pure  lecture  are  appropriate  under  certain 
conditions  even  in  Procedures-D,  no  one  can  deny. 

Aside  from  the  occasional  lecture  which  a  D-instructor 
may  give  if  he  seriously  faces  the  problem  of  coverage,  lec- 
turing (or  "giving  the  answer")  may  sometimes  be  justified  in 
situations  where  there  is  considerable  floundering  by  the 
discussion  group  and  where  there  has  grown  up  a  good  deal  of 
tension  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  D-instructor' s 
object  in  giving  his  answer,  in  these  cases,  however,  should 
not  be  misconceived;  he  is  not  giving  his  answer  because  he 
wants  his  students  to  leave  the  classroom  knowing  "the  truth." 

All  of  the  points  considered  thus  far  in  this  section  have 
dealt  with  factors  that  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
within  the  instructor's  control.  We  should  like  to  add  that 
there  are  some  factors  that  are  controllable  (but  not  by  the 
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instructor)  which  may  play  an  important  role  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  desired  instructor  behavior,  as  it  has  been  outlined 
here,  may  be  attained. 

The  most  important  of  these  factors  is  the  round-table 
classroom.  This  is  a  point  which  need  hardly  be  stressed 
here  since  it  is  a  matter  of  such  wide  agreement.  We  need 
only  emphasize  that  the  more  a  session  is  a  U-session,  the 
greater  the  indifference  of  the  instructor  on  this  matter;  and 
the  more  a  session  is  a  D-session,  the  greater  the  instructor1 s 
preference  for  the  round-table  arrangement. 

A  second  factor  is  the  length  of  the  session.  In  the 
College,  some  of  the  instructors  have  taught  the  same  course 
in  50-minute  and  in  75-minute  sessions.  There  is  disagreement 
as  to  which  is  preferable;  it  would  seem  from  instructors1 
comments  that  a  50-minute  session  is  too  short  for  the 
D-instructor  but  not  for  the  U-instructor,  and  that  a  75- 
minute  session  is  too  long  for  the  U-instructor.  Our  study 
has  not  yielded  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  make  any 
recommendation  here. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  we  are  convinced  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  class  in  which  Procedures-D  are  used  will 
more  nearly  attain  for  students  in  it  the  aims  set  forth  in 
Section  2  than  will  a  class  in  which  Procedures-U  are  used. 
Further,  the  structured  D-session,  we  maintain,  is  superior 
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to  the  unstructured  D-session. 

In  this  section,  we  began  with  a  distinction  in  classroom 
procedures  which  resulted  in  the  classification  here  called 
Procedures-U  and  Procedures-D;  we  tried  to  describe  a  general 
difference  between  the  sessions  in  which  Procedures-D  are  used 
and  those  in  which  Procedures-U  are  used;  we  considered 
instructor  behavior  with  respect  to  an  evaluation  of  student 
comments  and  questions;  we  suggested  ways  of  insuring  adequacy 
of  communication  between  members  of  a  D-group;  we  listed  some 
of  the  pitfalls  which  the  D-instructor  faces,  and  others  which 
the  U-instructor  faces;  and  finally,  we  suggested,  by  recom- 
mending the  structured  discussion,  a  means  by  which  many  of 
the  dangers  which  the  D-instructor  faces  may  be  avoided. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  end  with  these  notes  of  warning: 
a)  Procedures-D  are  probably,  at  the  present  time,  more 
"difficult"  to  do  well  than  Procedures-U  —  since  instructors 
will  generally  imitate  their  own  former  teachers,  especially 
those  whom  they  admired  (and  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  their  teachers  used  Procedures-U  if 
they  used  discussion  techniques  at  all);  since  students  also 
will  be  more  accustomed  to  Procedures-U,  and  would  in  fact 
need  some  special  orientation  in  any  course  in  which  the  in- 
structor wished  to  make  the  change;  since  it  affords  the  in- 
structor less  opportunity  to  give  informal  lectures,  which  is 
a  teaching  device  that  most  college  teachers  use  easily  and 
well. 
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b)  Procedures-D  do  not  give  an  instructor  as  great  an 
opportunity  for  display.  He  cannot  impress  and  overwhelm 
most  students  to  the  same  extent  as  is  possible  in 
Procedures-U,  because,  by- the  very  nature  of  the  method,  his 
own  ideas  about  the  problem  under  discussion  are  no  longer 
the  center  of  attention*  Experience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  tried  both  methods  may  corroborate  the  report  of  one 
such  instructor  who,  when  he  used  Procedures-U  during  one 
session  after  a  long  use  of  moderate  Procedures-D  (and  did 
not  himself  think  his  performance  during  that  one  session 
particularly  outstanding),  was  told  after  class  by  student 
acquaintances,  "My,  you  shone  today 1" 

c)  Any  strict  form  of  Procedures-D  does  not  seem  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  instructor  who  wishes,  above  all,  that 

his  students  have  "the  truth"  about  the  topic  under  discussion, 
and  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to 
their  knowledge  of  that  one  particular  "truth." 
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